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The principles of five courses prepared by the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, Chicago, are stated in this article, and the organization of a literature course guided 
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general education. Mr. Dressel is Director of Counseling at Michigan State College. 


RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION ARTHUR LELYVELD 


This article is the text of an address given at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment 
of the School of Religion at the State University of Iowa. Rabbi Lelyveld is National Director 
of the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations. 


EDUCATION FOR THE ART OF LIVING Paut MacKenprIck 


This talk given before the Wisconsin Association of Deans of Women was received with such 
enthusiasm that it was sent to the “Journal” in order that it might reach a larger public. 
Mr. MacKendrick is Professor of Classics in the University of Wisconsin. 


ENDS AND MEANS IN THE FINANCE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


ProcTER THOMSON 


The author discusses in this article some considerations involved in the financing of higher 
education. Mr. Thomson is Assistant Professor of Economics and of Education in the 
University of Chicago. 


INTEGRATION OF HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
Don J. Hacer 


This paper derives from the author's experience with problems of curriculum integration at 
Princeton University, where he is Professor of Anthropology and Sociology, and from his 
service over a period of years as consultant in intergroup education on various campuses. 
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“THE KICKAPOO RIVER IS LOOSE AGAIN” 








Heroic Operator 
helps protect town 


from flood 


Awarded Vail Medal for courage, 
initiative and devotion to duty. 
Honored at civic dinner. 





I was a quiet Saturday morning in Gays Mills, 
Wisconsin. A steady rain had drenched the 
town and folks were staying indoors. 

Then suddenly a flash came by telephone to 
Mrs. Wilma Gander, the town’s chief operator. 
“The Kickapoo River is loose again, fifteen 
miles upstream.” 

Although Gays Mills did not appear in im- 
minent danger, Mrs. Gander had been through 
floods before and she had the foresight to see 
what might a. So she pressed the but- 
ton on her switchboard that set off the village 
fire siren. 

Immediately people began calling in and 
rushing in. ““Where’s the fire?” they asked. 

“No fire,” answered Mrs. Gander. “It’s a 
flood. The Kickapoo’s over its banks and the 
flood is headed this way.” 


Quickly the word was passed. People col- 













lected such belongings as they could and made 
their way to safer places. 


" a er en nr ren 


Mrs. Gander next alerted the Red Cross, the | 


National Guard and the Army and called ina 
lineman to help prepare the telephone ex- 
change for high water. 

By warning the town, remaining at her post, 
and keeping telephone service going, she helped 
to protect the lives and property of hundreds 
of people. 

Mrs. Gander was honored by the grateful 


a 


citizens of the town at a civic dinner. The | 
Bell System awarded her the highly prized | 


Theodore N. Vail Medal and presented a com- 
memorative bronze plaque to the Utica Fam- 
ers Telephone Company. 

Vail medals, accompanied by cash awards, 
have been given annually by the Bell System 
since 1920 for acts of noteworthy public service 
by telephone employees. 


———EEE 


HELPING HANDS —This is one of the many stories of the skill, courage and resource- 
fulness of telephone men and women in times of emergency. ... Not all of them tell 
of the saving of a town or a life. But there is scarcely a minute that someone in trouble 
or urgent need does not turn to the telephone for help... . BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Those Big, Fat, Introductory 
Courses 


By RUSSELL F. W. SMITH 


A New Rationale for Adult Courses in Literature 


HAT are the proper goals 
of an introductory course in 
literature? Well, what are 


the contexts in which an introductory 
course in literature is given? If con- 
sideration is limited to post-primary 
courses, courses for people who have 
mastered the mechanical and sym- 
bolical elements of reading, it is 
convenient to distinguish at least 
three contexts differing from one 
another in terms of the institutions 
offering the courses and the students 
enrolling in them. 

Although students enrolled in the 
ordinary sequence of formal schooling 
will by the time they enter high 
school ordinarily have had consider- 
able acquaintance with literature, 
both formally (official exposure to 
literature in school books) and infor- 
mally (exposure to literature outside 
the schoolroom, whether or not 
school-motivated: comic books, news- 
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papers, television, radio, movies, plays, 
magazines, books), they will be 
required to have some official con- 
tact with literature in high school. 
Whether high school is for them 
presumably terminal education or a 
preparation for college, they are 
usually expected to take from two to 
four years of English courses. The 
first two years, all that are taken 
by most terminal students, are de- 
voted half to composition or rhetoric 
or grammar and half to literature, 
variously conceived and taught. There 
is still more variety in the last two 
years, which, especially in larger 
schools, offer the student as alterna- 
tives to two more years of composition 
and literature such electives as play 
production, public speaking, jour- 
nalism, and, occasionally, creative 
writing. In most high schools these 
elective English courses, conceived to 
be practical courses not suitable 
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for college-preparatory students, are 
taken almost exclusively by college- 
preparatory students under the im- 
pression, not infrequently justified, 
that they will be easier and more 
entertaining. In place of standard 
or elective English courses in their 
last two years, most terminal students 
will take vocational courses (shop, 
secretarial science, and so on) or 
courses generally reputed to be even 
easier, if not more entertaining, 
than the elective English courses 
(domestic- or social-science courses in 
“husbandry’’). 

Statistics concerning the percentage 
of people in schools and colleges dur- 
ing the past decade are difficult to 
interpret because of the variants 
introduced by attendance decreases 
due to selective service or enlistments 
in time of peace or war, and attendance 
increases due to wartime training 
programs and the postwar G.I. educa- 
tion bills. It is clear, however, that 
more than half the people reaching 
high-school age complete high school; 
most of those who do not finish high 
school drop out at sixteen, having 
completed one or two years. Half 
the people graduating from high 
school attend college. In other words, 
for three-fourths of the people growing 
up in this country the English courses 
in the first two years of high school 
will be terminal English courses. For 
only part of the remaining fourth 
will these courses be followed by 
others in high school and in college. 

Students enrolled in high-school 
courses out of the ordinary sequence 
of formal schooling are older diploma- 
candidates in the regular courses or in 
special adult classes, or they are 
casual registrants in one or more 
special courses (vocational, special- 
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interest, or general-education) that 
constitute an evening adult-education 
program. For the majority of adults 
any literature course taken in these 
circumstances is a terminal course. 

In junior colleges, colleges, and 
universities, the one-fourth of the 
people who continue formal schooling 
after high school are required to take, 
and usually complete, from one to 
two years of English courses, in 
which they study varying proportions 
of grammar, composition, and liter- 
ature. For the overwhelming major- 
ity of these people, whether they 
drop school or go on to become 
engineers or English teachers, their 
freshman or sophomore courses in 
English are terminal courses—their 
last courses in composition and their 
last courses in general literature. 
The English teacher goes on to 
specialized period or genre courses, or 
to courses in how to teach English, 
but his last formal acquaintance with 
literature as anything more than 
lecture notes or footnotes is likely to 
be his introductory course in literature. 

In most colleges and universities 
there are other students who, though 
on a full-time, part-time, or special- 
student basis, are resuming, not 
continuing, their formal education. 
Whether thrown into the same classes 
with other students or provided with 
an adult-education program (which 
may be anything from an integrated 
curriculum of courses especially de- 
signed for adults to a haphazard 
bundle of random, special-interest 
classes), they do not often revel in or 
suffer through a series of English 
courses calculated to produce a lit- 
terateur; for them, an introductory 
course in literature is a terminal 
course in literature. 
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INTRODUCTORY COURSES 


Besides the regular grade-school-to- 
high-school lockstep, there are, of 
course, many other ways in which a 
person may acquire more or less 
formal education. Tuesday-afternoon 
book-review clubs, rural extension 
clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, labor unions, polit- 
ical parties—countless organizations 
are educational activities or sponsor 
educational activities. Because these 
activities attract participation by 
adults with already formed interests, 
they will not often include intro- 
ductory courses in literature and, 
when they do, these courses will be 
terminal ones. 

Since for three-fourths of the people 
high-schoo! freshman and sophomore 
English courses are terminal English 
courses, since for most of the remain- 
ing fourth their college freshman or 
sophomore introductory course in 
literature is a terminal course in 
literature, and since for students in 
adult-education programs an intro- 
ductory course in literature is also 
terminal, the question what goals 
are proper for an introductory course 
in literature must be answered with 
an awareness that the course will for 
most students be terminal. 


UST as a generation ago high- 

school curriculums were revolu- 
tionized by the realization that 
high-school education was terminal 
for most people, further revolution 
or revolutions are due, owing to two 
facts with apparently contradictory 
implications: first, for most people, 
college is terminal education, not 
preparation for graduate school; sec- 
ond, for an increasing number of 
people, high school is no longer 
terminal. 

The usual inference a generation 
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ago that the high school should be 
vocational because it was terminal 
was not an inevitable one. Many 
educators today point out that the 
high school should provide terminal 
students with an optimum cultural 
education—that vocational training 
should be on the job, or industrially 
related and overseen. The proper 
inference to be drawn from the fact 
that college is usually terminal educa- 
tion is not necessarily that colleges 
should pay more attention to job- 
training and less to the humanities. 
It is, however, reasonable to infer 
that college courses and college- 
preparatory courses, at least for most 
people and perhaps for all, should be 
courses that get people ready to 
think and act for themselves, not 
courses that get people ready for more 
and more specialized indoctrination. 

Whatever an introductory course 
in literature should be like for people 
who are going to specialize in liter- 
ature, it is obvious that a terminal 
course in literature should be one 
that makes people as able, and likely, 
as possible to read and to understand 
literature. And most English depart- 
ments or teachers that have devised, 
administered, or taught introductory 
courses they approved believe opti- 
mistically that their own course does 
so—or, more cynically, that nobody’s 
does. 

The proliferation of big, fat, intro- 
ductory courses in literature is as 
endless as the production of antholo- 
gies and textbooks for such courses. 
Their infinite variety, which custom 
stales, depends upon many moot 


decisions. Should the selections be 
provincial, national, culture- or world--: 


wide? Should the reading be exten- 
sive or intensive, difficult or easy? 
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Should the emphasis be aesthetic, 
historical, sociological, or “tragical- 
comical-historical-pastoral”? Should 
the students read the great literary 
monuments of the past in chrono- 
logical order, or, following the principle 
of “‘starting where the student is,” 
should the instructor assign the 
Reader's Digest and begin class by 
asking, “All right? NOW, Mr. 
Thrasymachus, what did you see 
on TV last night?” 

Yet, as a random sampling of 
58 adult-education catalogues for 
1951-52 shows (of the 78 members 
of the Association of University Eve- 
ning Colleges, 58 replied to a request 
for current catalogues), it is possible 
to divide the usual introductory 
courses in literature into three gen- 
eral types: the survey course (27), 
the types course (11), the Great 
Books course (13). Four colleges 
offer undescribed courses labeled 
“Introduction to,” “Approach to,” 
or “Appreciation of” literature, and 
three colleges have no introductory 
course in literature. 

Course descriptions in catalogues 
are notoriously misleading, but it 
appears that half the colleges under 
consideration have historical survey 
courses of the general Beo-to-Thomas 
Wolfe type. Such courses, whether 
they emphasize individual works and 
authors or movements and periods, 
were instituted to prepare students 
for more specialized courses in English 
(and, less frequently, American) liter- 
ature and usually ignore other liter- 
atures. They are typically defended 
as providing the student with a 
framework on which to hang authors 
and his knowledge of them. As 
terminal courses, they sometimes hang 
the student’s interest as well. “Liter- 
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ature stopped short in the professor’s 
graduate school. What’s it got to 
do with me?” 

One-fourth of the colleges offer 
types courses. Literature is meta. 
physically or pragmatically divided 
into more or less watertight compart. 
ments separately defined and studied, 
Such courses are scorned as providing 
a superficial sampling of world liter. 
ature or praised as letting the student 
discover that poetry (or stories or 
plays or something) really makes a 
difference to him—is “interesting,” 
can be written tomorrow as well as 
two thousand years ago. 

One-fourth of the colleges offer 
Great Books courses. The students 
read, usually without attention to the 
authors or the cultures producing 
them, “texts, not textbooks.” The 
courses are praised for directing the 
student’s attention to the great issues 
that have concerned writers in all 
ages, and are condemned for their 
failure to consider literature as liter- 
ature—charged with confusing liter- 
ature with exposition. 


ACED with the problem of recon- 

ciling these antipodal attitudes, 
the writer as a staff member of the 
Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults has boldly 
rushed in with another introductory 
course in literature. The Center, an 
agency of the Association of Uni- 
versity Evening Colleges, last winter 
prepared syllabuses for five courses 
which were experimentally taught in 
a dozen colleges in the spring. Asa 
result of the experiment, one or more 
curriculums of general education for 
adults may be prepared as part of 
the Center’s work. The five courses 
for which syllabuses are now being 
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INTRODUCTORY COURSES 


tested are Current Issues in Inter- 
national Affairs, The American Tradi- 
tion, Group Living: Its Influence on 
Attitude and Behavior, Analytical 
Reading, and Themes and Variations: 
an Invitation to Literature. 
Although these courses by no means 
constitute a “package” or a cur- 
riculum, each of them is devised as 
sibly terminal education in its 
particular field. The course materials 
are neither conventional syllabuses 
nor guides for the instructor. Called 
“discussion guides,” they are aids 
for the student, intended to direct 
his study of assigned texts and to pro- 
vide a basis for classroom discussion. 
Themes and Variations is an intro- 
ductory course in literature based on 
the assumption that it may be worth 
while to teach literary works arranged 
neither historically nor aesthetically, 
but according to themes that have 
been treated by various authors from 
different cultures and times. It is a 
truism that men in all ages and 
cultures have been interested in 
defining and answering certain pri- 
mary questions about their experi- 
ence. Themes and Variations tries, 
like the Great Books courses, to 
exploit this interest—to make it 
constitute the “Romance” stage of 
learning that Whitehead in his 4ims 
of Education describes as so important. 
Beginning with an exploitation of a 
student’s common human interests 
and developing whatever literary and 
artistic sophistication the class and 
the instructor are capable of, a unit 
that directs attention simultaneously 
to “Frankie and Johnny,” Othello, 
and “The Cask of Amontillado,” or 
one that includes both Aeschylus 
and Dorothy Parker, is a_ better 
starting point than a survey course’s 
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lecture on the historical backgrounds 
of neo-classicism or a types course’s 
lecture on or discussion of the defini- 
tion and identification of reversal and 
recognition in a tragedy. 

Not that historical backgrounds or 
aesthetic generalizations are irrele- 
vant to an understanding of literature. 
They are, however, likely to frighten 
away all but the strongly motivated 
students. The special task of a 
terminal introductory course must 
be to provide the motivation that 
enables a student to go on to 
what Whitehead calls the second 
stage of his education, “Precision.” 
Arrangement by themes takes the 


“subject-matter” of the readings, the. 


theme, for granted. The class, instead 
of discussing jealousy, discusses Othello 
and ‘“‘My Last Duchess” and other 
readings in the light of questions 
that direct the attention of the class 
to the acquiring of the specialized 
knowledge—of different works and 
authors and of their resemblances 
and dissimilarities—that permit the 
class to advance to Whitehead’s third 
and final stage of education, “‘Gen- 
eralization,” learning to make for 
oneself general statements on the 
basis of the specialized knowledge one 
has gained as the result of being 
attracted by the romantic interest of 
the subject. 

Consider, for example, the question 
of what a poem is. This is a question 
variously answered or deplored since 
Aristotle. It is, nevertheless, a ques- 
tion that every reader, teacher, writer, 
or critic of literature answers for 
himself, if not for others. Many 
teachers, faced with the responsibility 
of helping a student answer such a 
question for himself, will sympathize 
with a well-known experienced teacher 
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when she writes, “We all end up by 
pointing to a particular poem and 
saying, ‘This is a poem.’” Themes 
and Variations, however, after assign- 
ing the student to read Sophocles’ 
Antigone (a verse play with regular 
meter but without rhyme), Brown- 
ing’s ‘My Last Duchess” (a dramatic 
lyric with regular meter and rhyme), 
Whitman’s “Vigil Strange” (free 
verse), Auden’s “Herod” (a prose 
dramatic monologue), and Anatole 
France’s “The Procurator of Judaea”’ 
(a short story almost entirely in 
dramatic dialogue), and after asking 
a number of other questions about 
these and other works, does not 
hesitate to end a unit by asking, 
“What is a poem?” The student 
will not be able to answer the question 
for all time, nor will he be likely to 
answer the question better than, say, 
Aristotle or Cleanth Brooks, but 
he should be able, like Aristotle 
or Brooks, to answer the question 
for himself. 

Like any other introductory course 
in literature, Themes and Variations 
is subject to valid criticism or to 
flippant denigration of the kind this 
article has directed toward other 
courses. When described or even 
when examined, the course lays itself 
open to misunderstandings of what 
is meant by arrangement according 
to themes. “Why did you pick 
‘Jealousy’ and not ‘Revenge’? Don’t 
“The Net of Circumstance’ and ‘The 
Laws of God and Man’ overlap? 
Who said that the theme of 4 Fare- 
well to Arms is ‘Love and War’? 
Why don’t you read Hamlet instead of 
Anthony and Cleopatra? What...” 
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The choice of themes is arbitrary 
and by no means exhaustive. The 
course is neither a course in psy- 
chology nor a census of the issues 
that have concerned mankind. The 
themes overlap to facilitate discussion 
of comparisons and contrasts in addi- 
tion to those included within a single 
unit. To say that “Love and War” 
is the theme of 4 Farewell to Arms is 
merely a convenient way to discuss, 
for example, Karl Shapiro’s “Elegy 
for a Dead Soldier” at the same time, 
and to point out the different ways in 
which Hemingway and Shapiro avoid 
being sentimental in their writing. 
The themes are merely instructional 
devices for grouping some good and 
inexpensively available texts. (The 
eighteen books to be bought for the 
course have a total cost of $7.70.) 
The purpose of the course, like that 
of survey or types courses, is to give 
the student a “broad understanding 
of literature.” Unlike them, it sup- 
poses that this can best be done 
indirectly—that students can learn 
for themselves better than they can 
be taught. “Thus do we of wisdom 
and of reach with windlasses and 
with assays of bias, by indirections 
find directions out,” said Polonius 
(and Hamlet murmured, ‘“‘ These tedi- 
ous old fools!’’). 

Whether or not Themes and Varia- 
tions succeeds in achieving its aims, it 
is based upon a conviction that 
introductory courses in literature are 
terminal courses. In defining termi- 
nal education, the old commencement 
speech cliché should be inverted: 
Terminal courses must be a beginning 


as well as an end. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. §] 
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General Education and Uncertainty 
in College Youth 


By PAUL L. DRESSEL 


The Value of Breadth of Training in Preparation for Living 


MERICAN colleges are filled 
A today, and will be for several 
years to come, with young 
people who were born during the 
depression of the thirties. These 
young people were variously affected 
by, but were at least all aware of, 
the Second World War, and they 
currently face the imminence of 
service either in the Korean police 
action or in readiness for a possible 
third world war. The international 
scene during this period and for the 
foreseeable future is one of uncer- 
tainty, threat, and consequent tension. 
As an immediate consequence, it 
appears that sooner or later a period 
of military service will be required of 
all able men of college age. In our 
American culture military service is 
not accepted as an opportunity or 
even as a duty by young men or by 
their parents. It implies, rather, a 
threat to vocational plans, a post- 
ponement of educational plans and, 
in turn, of the building of a home 
and a family. Life itself seems more 
uncertain. Not only does military 
service constitute an immediate con- 
cern to youth, but the necessity of it 
also has indirect effects since the 
same international situation which 
gives rise to it results in vacillation 
in national policy and _ ultimately 


in state, community, and even family 
affairs. True it is that the youth of 
college age and younger do not 
commonly exhibit interest or concern 
about social problems which do not 
directly fall within their experience; 
but when parents and teachers with 
whom youth are in daily contact 
continuously exhibit doubts about the 
future and distrust of leaders and 
national policies, this state of mind 
cannot but communicate itself to 
the thinking of young people and be 
reflected in their attitudes. For some 
years now the elders have thought 
of preparing youth for a changing 
world, but that concept which involves 
a gradual and evenly controlled change 
has been replaced by one involving 
change at the rate and the intensity 
of an atomic explosion. Instead of 
a slightly unstable stability we seem 
to face a stable instability. His- 
torians may philosophically point out 
that history is replete with such 
periods, that in fact most periods 
seem so to those who lived in them. 
This is small comfort to those facing 
the exigencies, particularly to those 
on the threshold of their productive 
period in life. Philosophical detach- 
ment seems to associate itself more 
with maturity, and slightly senile 
maturity at that. 
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The international situation is a 
particularly troublesome source of 
tension for us all, for the initiative 
does not lie with us. We in the 
United States wish for peace but 
prepare for war, in various forms and 
various places decided upon by 
others. To plan for the kind of life 
we want but simultaneously to be 
prepared for that which may be 
thrust upon us is our dilemma. It is 
peculiarly the dilemma of youth, for 
to them more than to their elders the 
future belongs. 

The economic and sociological pres- 
sures of the period since 1930 are 
much too complex for treatment in a 
few words—particularly for a writer 
who is neither an economist nor a 
sociologist. As reflected, however, in 
the experience of the counseling staff 
in a state university, certain impor- 
tant factors are discernible. Some of 
these, each expressed in a sentence or 
two are as follows: 


First, there appears to be an increasing 
tendency for young persons and their 
parents to regard higher education as the 
right of all rather than as a privilege 
afforded to those who merit it through 
possession of the appropriate abilities, 
interests, and drives. 

Second, large numbers of students are 
concerned with education, not in terms 
of the enriched living it may bring, but 
solely because of improved vocational pos- 
sibilities and enriched livelihood. 

Third, many young persons (and here 
the counselor has a biased experience) 
come from homes which because of 
divorce, the employment of both parents, 
crowded living in apartments, frequent 
moves about the country, extended 
absence of the father in military or 
related service, and the like, have not 
afforded the kind of social and educa- 
tional experience or security which is 
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necessary, or at least most conducive, to 
the development of a_ well-adjusted 
personality. 

Fourth, many young people are using 
college as a steppingstone from one social 
or economic class to another. Sons and 
daughters of tradesmen, skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, and laborers aspire or 
are pushed by their parents to the 
professions. 

Fifth, the trend from a rural to an 
urban economy is reflected in the number 
of students from rural communities who 
avoid the areas of agriculture and home 
economics for which their background is 
most relevant in favor of technical or 
professional fields. Schools of veterinary 
medicine have likewise noted that too 
large a proportion of their graduates 
who grew up in rural communities prefer 
city practice to a return to the rural 
areas where they are badly needed. 

Sixth, many students are in college 
not because they themselves want more 
education but because their parents 
insist upon it. 

Seventh, students, whether they attend 
two-year community colleges or four-year 
colleges, are inclined to plan on degree 
programs rather than terminal two-year 
programs. Even the students obviously 
incapable of completing four-year pro- 
grams tend to pursue them until they 
drop out or are dropped out rather than 
shift to a more suitable terminal program. 
Surveys of vocational plans have shown 
time and again that high-school and 
college students aspire to the professions 
in greater numbers than can be accom- 
modated, although for some fields possibly 
not in greater numbers than are actually 
needed. They tend to be unrealistic 
about the level to which they aspire and 
equally unrealistic about the salaries and 
responsibilities which they may receive 
upon graduation. Much of this is a 
reflection of the demand for security, for 
certainly a college education is regarded 
as the open sesame to the achievement of 
this status. 
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UNCERTAINTY IN COLLEGE YOUTH 


The general effect of technological 
advances on society is commonly 
recognized. To college students it 
provides numerous distractions which 
interfere with serious concentration 
on the immediate job of acquiring an 
education. The ease of transporta- 
tion has shortened the periods of 
detachment from the home during 
the years at college. This means 
that the thinking and planning of a 
student are much less likely to be 
separated from home influence than 
they might otherwise be. The exodus 
of students from the university 
campuses on week ends is an alarm- 
ing commonplace. College thus be- 
comes a part-time assignment for 
students having cars or having, by 
“thumbing,” easy access to them. 
The possession of radio or television 
sets offers another distraction from 
concentration on scholarly matters. 

It would be difficult to assess the 
full significance of attitudes derived 
from the reduced work week. Coun- 
selors frequently discern a tendency 
on the part of students to think in 
terms of the forty-hour week associ- 
ated with jobs held by their parents. 
Elementary schools and high schools 
aid this by frowning on extensive 
homework and by insisting that 
school work can be completed in 
study periods available during the 
day or in time allowed in class for 
supervised study. Perhaps colleges 
etr in expecting students to study 
evenings and week ends, but such 
study is still necessary and many 
students are conditioned against it. 

Specialization growing out of tech- 
nology has its counterpart in the 
college curriculum. Since few courses 
or curriculums are ever dropped from 
a college catalogue, and more new 
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ones are added each year, the array 
of courses and curriculums available 
is truly baffling to a student. Each 
curriculum has so many specific 
requirements that failure to enroll 
in it at the beginning of the freshman 
year is likely to result in inability to 
complete it in four years. The pro- 
ponents of general education have 
had a great deal to say about this 
specialization. They have also—and 
rightly—pointed out the need for 
requiring a general education for all 
students regardless of their major. 
However, the solution proposed has 
usually resulted in the addition, and 
perhaps the requiring, of extra courses, 
thus further tightening up the number 
of required hours without providing 
for changes in students’ vocational 
plans which might well be expected as 
the result of a broad introduction to 
the major areas of knowledge. 


HE effort to develop a planned 

economy has led to serious 
attempts to predict the number of 
trained individuals needed in various 
locations. The reliability of the best 
predictions in reasonably stable peri- 
ods would certainly be less than 
perfect, but in recent years the con- 
ditions on which predictions are 
based have been highly unstable. 
As a result, we have seen a prediction 
of an oversupply of engineers changed 
within a few months to one of under- 
supply because of the intensified 
defense program precipitated by the 
Korean action. 

The high degree of specialization in 
college curriculums leads the begin- 
ning engineer to think no longer in 
terms of engineering but rather of 
chemical, electrical, civil, mechanical, 
sanitary, metallurgical, or aeronautical 
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engineering—or even more specialized 
branches. The curriculums are so 
closely organized that failure to take 
in the freshman year a four-credit 
rather than a three-credit course 
can make for a great deal of difficulty 
in changing from one field of engineer- 
ing to another. Shifts between engi- 
neering and other fields are beset 
with greater difficulties. At a time 
when occupational outlets are subject 
to marked change, an educational 
program might well provide for 
mobility from one field to another, 
but the actual situation makes such 
shifts difficult. In fact, shifts in 
curriculum within college appear to 
be more difficult than shifts in voca- 
tional counterparts in the world of 
occupations. 

The following statements para- 
phrased from Helen Wood’s com- 
ments on occupational mobility show 
that shifts do take place. The 
National Roster showed that of those 
who received Ph.D.’s between 1g00 
and 1941 and reported their present 
specialty as one of the biological 
sciences, 33 per cent had done their 
major work in another field. The 
physical sciences showed only 7 per 
cent whose major academic training 
was outside their current specialty. 
This difference may be due to the 
fact that the biological sciences are 
defined more narrowly than the 
physical sciences. However, the few 
follow-up studies of college and pro- 
fessional-school graduates suggest an 
even more complex pattern of mobility 
than that of established professional 
men. In 1947-48 (a year of short- 
age) at least one out of ten of the 
graduating class of the Stanford 
University engineering school did not 
become a practicing engineer. Miss 
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Wood concludes that 


. whatever the limitations of these 
studies, however, and despite great gaps 
in our knowledge, no one can review the 
existing material on mobility in the 
learned professions and continue to 
cherish the idea that a scientist chooses 
his profession in his early years and stays 
with it the rest of his life.! 

In the Occupational Outlook Hand. 

book the following pertinent comment 
is found: 
. . . Although we cannot foresee nearly 
all that may happen, a real service will 
have been performed if young people are 
made aware of the dynamic character of 
the economy, and if they are prepared to 
expect changes and to adjust to them. 
This means maintaining the utmost 
flexibility and taking the broadest kind of 
training consistent with adequate prep. 
aration for a particular occupation.? 

The young person beginning college 
is impressed by explicit vocational 
associations which are made with vari- 
ous curriculums, and he is accordingly 
somewhat hesitant about committing 
himself to a four-year specialized 
program for which job openings at 
the end of that time may be few in 
number or even nonexistent. For 
professional fields such as medicine, 
dentistry, or law, another block is 
found in terms of a limited number 
of opportunities for professional train- 
ing. For these cases, however, the 
preparatory program does provide a 
sufficiently broad training to permit 
change to a number of related fields. 

The situation in regard to voca- 
tional training in college seems to be 
essentially this: first, colleges have 
accepted a responsibility for voca- 


1Wood, Helen. “Occupational Mobility of 
Scientific and Technical Personnel,” Occupations, 
XXVIII (May, 1950), p. 513. oe 

*United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Bulletin No. 940. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1948. p. 12. 
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UNCERTAINTY IN COLLEGE YOUTH 


tional training and to facilitate this 
have set up a large number of 
specialized curriculums; second, with- 
out accepting more than a modicum of 
responsibility for placement and with- 
out accepting any responsibility for 
the choice, universities are commonly 
insisting that students at the begin- 
ning of their freshman year choose 
their field of training and supposedly 
their life work; third, counselors quite 
commonly point out to students the 
fluctuation in supply and demand of 
individuals training for various posi- 
tions, but rarely are able, because of 
requirements within a given cur- 
riculum, to do much in the way of 
suggesting an educational program 
which will permit some flexibility in 
choice of jobs. Employers, perhaps 
wiser than the academic men in this 
regard, are accustomed to give at 
least as much attention to the man 
himself as to his education. At this 
point, fortunately, much of the other- 
wise deleterious effect of college 
specialization is defeated. 


LLEGES have never seen the 

time when all the students were 
well adjusted, had definite academic 
and vocational plans, and were sin- 
cerely interested in acquiring an 
education. The unstable student, the 
disinterested student, the playboy, 
and many other types familiar to the 
university personnel staff have always 
been present. Current tensions tend 
to magnify this situation. The col- 


lege youth of today have reason for 
feeling uncertain, for wondering just 
what the future holds, and hence for 
demanding an education which is 
adaptable to changing conditions after 
formal training is terminated. As 
pointed out earlier, even those young 
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persons who are only vaguely con- 
scious of the problems touched upon 
are nevertheless apt to be affected by 
them indirectly. Tensions which are 
present in their elders and in their 
teachers are inevitably communicated 
to them. Many of the actions and 
attitudes of college youth during 
such a period as this, then, may be 
regarded as unconscious manifesta- 
tions of the pressures which are 
generated in them by those existing 
in others who are much more cogni- 
zant of the general state of affairs. 

Administrators and teachers in 
higher education are certainly aware 
of the problems and uncertainties of 
the day. The colleges themselves 
face uncertainties in regard to enroll- 
ment and consequently in regard to 
finance. During the Second World 
War many college faculty members 
had to teach subjects with which 
they were but vaguely familiar or to 
contribute service to industry or 
government quite alien to their pro- 
ficiencies. Such past experiences and 
possible similar future ones create 
some sympathy for the problems 
faced by youth. However, many 
issues are involved in modifying an 
educational program to permit the 
flexibility which may be theoretically 
recognized as desirable. 

The high degree of specialization 
resulting from the tremendous increase 
in knowledge appears to require early 
specialization if an individual is to 
acquire reasonable proficiency—par- 
ticularly in scientific and technical 
fields. Four years is far too short 
a time in which to accommodate all 
the courses which seem essential to 
a given vocational choice. Profes- 
sional societies, with an understand- 
able concern about standards, have 
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prescribed courses and curriculums 
to the point where training broader 
than the prescriptions must be at the 
expense of extra time. 

Any attempt to reduce require- 
ments for a professional degree or 
even for a departmental major runs 
into two difficulties. The first is 
that of vested interest, for individuals 
and departmental faculties do not 
readily give up students to other 
departments. To do so may mean 
staff reduction, particularly when 
total college enrollment is somewhat 
reduced. Elimination of certain gen- 
erally required courses may also 
mean that the program suffers some 
loss of prestige in comparison with 
similar programs offered in other 
schools. Finally, the question of 
where to reduce or what to eliminate 
is not simple to decide. The staff 
of any course in a curriculum can 
make an excellent case for the impor- 
tance—even the absolute necessity— 
of the course, either as a basis for 
advanced work or as the one means 
of developing specific skills required 
for the vocation to which the program 
is directed. 


in highly specialized educational 
programs has come through a recog- 
nition that every college graduate 
and even those who do not graduate 
must assume the réle of citizen as 
well as worker. The need for general 
education is extensively discussed 
and commonly accepted, and many 
universities have so modified their 
programs as to provide a common 
core of general education for all 
students. The initiation of such pro- 
grams in institutions like Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 


Pin highly the most notable break 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology 
attest the fact that this movement 
has some prestige and has developed 
beyond. the discussion level. 

The requirement of a_ general. 
education program for all students 
promotes flexibility in several ways, 
First, an overview of the major 
areas of knowledge assists students in 
choosing or reviewing a field of 
emphasis. Second, such a common 
program, particularly if required in 
the early years of college, eases the 
always difficult situation involved in 
changing from one major to another 
by assuring the general applicability 
to any major of at least a portion of 
the work taken. Finally, the general 
information and the broader set of 
intellectual abilities which may result 
from such a program assist con- 
siderably any change of vocation 
that a person may decide to make 
after completing college. 

The larger the common core 
required, the greater its effect in the 
three ways just reviewed. Teachers, 
however, are quick to point out that 
the student who is certain that he 
wants to be an engineer is often 
impatient at being required to take 
work that is not obviously related to 
engineering. One appropriate response 
is to ask whether the engineering 
profession and its responsibilities have 
been broadly enough interpreted to 
the students. A second response is 
to suggest that the facts be obtained 
as to how many students are certain 
of this vocational choice. The gen- 
eral experience in higher education 
is that fewer than half of those 
who start college complete degree 
requirements. Studies of dropouts 
have repeatedly demonstrated that 

[Continued on page 455] 
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Religion in Higher Education 


By ARTHUR LELYVELD 


The Impulsive Value of Social Ideals Religious in Origin 


N IDEA often lies dormant 
A through a long winter of 
neglect before it flowers. More 

than a century and a quarter ago, 
Thomas Jefferson wisely proposed 
that there be a relationship on the 
academic level between the variant 
religious faiths and the great state 
university which he himself con- 
sidered one of the crowning achieve- 
ments of his fruitful career. He sug- 
gested for the University of Virginia 


... the expediency of encouraging the 
different religious sects to establish, each 
for itself, a professorship of their own 
tenets, on the confines of the university, 
so near that their students may attend 
the lectures there, and have free use of 
our library, and every other accommoda- 
tion we can give them; preserving, 
however, their independence of us and of 
each other.! 


Jefferson’s plan which never found 
fulfillment on his own campus has 
been magnificently realized at the 
State University of Iowa. Twenty- 
five years of productive scholarship 
and of harmonious relationships 
between the School of Religion and 
the University community which it 
serves, have demonstrated the wisdom 
of the founders of the school, the value 
of the Jeffersonian approach, and the 


Letter to Doctor Thomas Cooper,”” November 
2, 1822, in The Writings of Thomas Jefferson. Monti- 
cello Edition, edited by Andrew A. Lipscomb. 
Washington, D. C.: Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Association of the U. S., 1903. Vol. XV, p. 405. 


emptiness of the fears of those who 
looked upon its institution with a 
legally jaundiced eye. 

Those who would interpret our 
cherished American tradition of sep- 
aration of church and state as 
enjoining the erection of a high wall 
between religion and all other public 
activities have warned that if religion 
is permitted to exercise any influence 
in public education 


. .. once the camel should push his 
head beneath the tent, he would soon 
thrust his whole body into it . . . [and 
that] the religious differences existing in 
the general population, and in colleges 
between students, would be emphasized, 
and cleavages caused thereby.’ 


No one who has studied the experi- 
ence of the Iowa School of Religion 
can say that it has threatened the 
independence and integrity of either 
public education or of organized 
religion or that it has promoted 
misunderstanding and deepened cleav- 
ages. On the contrary, Jefferson’s 
hope that such an arrangement would 
“soften asperities” and “neutralize 
prejudices” has been given living 
expression in the greater knowledge 
and understanding that have resulted 
from the harmonious co-existence of 
religious differences on the campus of 
the State University of Iowa. 


2Deutsch, Monroe E. The College from Within. 
Berkeley, California: University of California 
Press, 1952. p. 204. 
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The School of Religion rounds out a 
quarter-century of experience that 
has proved both its practicability 
and its worth at a time when it is 
needed more than ever. The impor- 
tance of re-establishing our multiple 
religious heritage in a place of dignity 
and effectiveness in higher education 
is even more evident today than it 
was in 1927. 

Twenty-five years ago we were 
inclined to take for granted the 
expectation that the blessings brought 
by democracy and scientific method 
would inevitably increase and be 
extended until they filled our world 
and converted it into a reasonably 
good facsimile of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Nothing was wrong with 
mankind that would not yield to the 
improved techniques of education and 
the growing competence of scientific 
method. We are no longer that 
sanguine about the future. When 
we review the grim memories of the 
last two decades and look out on the 
moral confusions and naked power 
conflicts of our world today, we 
realize with Sir Walter Moberly that 
“the veneer of civilization has proved 
to be amazingly thin. Beneath it 
has been revealed, not only the ape 
and the tiger, but what is far worse— 
perverted and satanic man.’’s 

We look at the student generation 
and we find it to be a generation 
largely without convictions, reluc- 
tantly and with pathetic heroism 
shouldering burdens not of its own 
making in behalf of affirmations 
about which it is not wholeheartedly 
sure. We are far from surprised, 
however, for we see the lack of 
binding convictions in the adult 
generation. We begin to suspect 


8The Crisis in the University. London: SCM 
Press, Ltd., 1949. p. 15. 
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that, as Moberly says, 


. the whole complex of traditional 
belief, habit and sentiment, on which 
convictions are founded, has collapsed, 
All over the world... the cake of 
custom is broken, the old gods are 
dethroned and none has taken their 
places. Mentally and spiritually, most 
persons today are ‘displaced persons’. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago in 

defining the sphere of higher 
education, Abraham Flexner was able 
to speculate that character “like 
cleanliness” may more or less be 
taken for granted.’ Today we know 
that never before in human history 
has so much been dependent upon the 
capacity of the educated man to make 
right decisions—and we are far from 
certain that he has the moral stamina 
or the faith or the standards to 
make them. 

We are thus unarmed where our 
armament should be strongest because 
we yielded too easily to the pragmatic 
temper of American life and of 
American thought. Our only stand- 
ard of judgment has been utilitarian. 
The ultimate questions, we have 
said, may be left to the dwindling 
number of metaphysicians and theolo- 
gians, who are harmless enough when 
they stay in their proper sphere but 
who have little to do with the real 
business of life. Religion has a rile, 
to be sure, but it is largely orna- 
mental. We may safely place it at 
the periphery of our concerns and 
it will be content to receive an 
occasional and conventional nod of 
politeness—the formality of an invo- 
cation on state occasions, or even the 
perfunctorily pleasant attendance at 
Sabbath and holyday services which 


{Op. cit., p. 16. 
5Universities: American, English, German. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1930. p. 224. 
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RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


confers a favor upon the religious 
institution if not upon the object of 
the religious institution’s worship. 

The university has both helped to 
create this climate of American 
thought and has itself been trans- 
formed by it. Religion receives cour- 
teous attention and the words which 
oficial pronouncements from the aca- 
demic world have used concerning it 
have been eminently correct. For 
the most part, however, religion has 
been placed both literally and figura- 
tively on the periphery of the uni- 
versity where, in respect to everything 
that matters, it may be safely ignored 
by those who in laboratory and class- 
room are concerned with reality, with 
the business of living. 

If this sounds like a satirically 
drawn picture it is only because of the 
fact that we have begun to lose 
confidence in the attitude of self- 
sufficiency that underlies it. Our 
too facile optimism has crumbled 
not only because of our disillusioning 
experiences but also because of our 
new knowledge: the new dimensions 
of the human soul revealed by depth 
psychology and the new dimensions 
of our world revealed by the physical 
scientists have impressed upon us 
how much is uncharted and unknown 
and even how much may be unknow- 
able. Far too many academicians 
are, nevertheless, bound to a blind 
faith in materialism even after the 
philosophic and scientific presupposi- 
tions of nineteenth-century material- 
ism have broken down. 


ERTAINLY our experience has 
revealed the emptiness of the 
value-shunning position that “‘What 
works is good.”” We have become 


increasingly aware of its failure to 
deal adequately with the compelling 
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query: “Works to what end?” When 
we read our American pragmatists 
and instrumentalists today, we are 
struck by the fact that their systems 
have been erected in relation to 
primary spiritual judgments which 
they, too, feel they can “take for 
granted.” At best, they make no 
profound attempt to justify them. 
They speak of values, but they 
search for their grounding and con- 
ditioning in the “wants” and “needs” 
of men, ignore the circular reasoning 
which this one-dimensional approach 
makes inevitable, and then exhaust 
themselves in a futile search for a 
scientific theory of values. Even 
their approach to the processes of 
human thinking is one-dimensional. 
One would believe that there is 
nothing that can be described as 
“thinking” unless it solves a problem 
or gets something done, unless it 
responds to a situation, eventuates 
in a plan of action, a map or a blue- 
print, or a successful laboratory 
experiment. They ignore those areas 
of human thinking that may be called 
“inspirational” in contradistinction 
to what may be called “operational ”— 
the kind of thinking that produces 
fancies, or myths, or the stuff that 
dreams are made of, that eventuates 
in a poem, or a prayer, or a declaration 
of the rights of man. 

The primary assumptions of our 
instrumentalists have been the as- 
sumptions of democracy. They would 
use their systems in behalf of love 
and justice and the sanctity of human 
life. This, however, has been what 
Lewis Mumford calls an “unearned 
increment.” They affirm these values 
because the society in which they 
grew up affirmed them, because they 
were taken over lock, stock, and 
barrel from Judaeo-Christian reli- 
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gious thought. The feelings of uneasi- 
ness and anxiety that have begun to 
invade the citadel of academic instru- 
mentalism stem in part from a 
recognition of the fact that the 
basic approach of those who have 
been our major philosophers of educa- 
tion can be used to serve ends 
antithetical to those which they 
have sought to serve. It can be 
used to serve the belief that strength 
is the only measure of right, that the 
state is an entity that demands 
primary loyalty above the welfare 
or freedom of any individual or group 
of individuals, that even the scientific 
credal value of commitment to the 
truth must bow before the needs of 
the state, which may call upon the 
scientist to falsify results if it is 
expedient that he do so. 


N THE midst of this unease and 

confusion we must boldly assert 
the existence of an undeniable rela- 
tionship between the values of democ- 
racy and our religious traditions. 
Democratic values cannot be certain 
of survival apart from the patterns 
of religious faith and group loyalty 
which gave them birth. It is a fact 
that the ideal of the sanctity of the 
individual and the thought that the 
love of fellow-man, and especially of 
the stranger, was enjoined by the God 
who has redeemed slaves and exalted 
freedom, were born in Israel more 
than twenty-five hundred years ago. 
It is equally a fact that we need 
today, for the preservation of those 
values, the anchorage of the religious 
traditions which grew historically out 
of the events that conditioned those 
epochal insights. 

The tensions of our day demand a 
dedicated search for the absolutes of 
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faith that are the source of moral 
direction. Issues such as those which 
must be determined between labor 
and management, between govern. 
ment and great extragovernmental 
collective enterprises like the United 
States Steel Company, between the 
power orbit of the Soviet Union and 
the power orbit of the Western 
democracies, can never be adequately 
resolved by simple reference to mo. 
mentary expediency. More than ever 
before, the world needs spiritually 
educated men capable of making 
judgments on the basis of enduring 
qualities of right and wrong. 

There is reason for hope in the fact 
that this kind of analysis finds 
acceptance today in almost all circles 
concerned with higher education. 
There are die-hards, it is true, who 
still persist in viewing the world and 
its needs through glasses which were 
prescribed originally for the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. 
But these victims of culture-lag or 
inadequate optometry are a dwindling 
group. The trend in higher education 
may be measured by the increasing 
number of pronouncements, confer- 
ences, organizations, and printed 
materials on the subject of religion 
in our colleges and universities. 

Even the increasing frequency of 
court tests of the proper relationship 
between religion and public education 
is evidence of mounting concern. 
The legal and judicial problem is not 
one that can easily be side-stepped 
and its complexity is pointed up by 
the way in which men of good will 
and exceptional legal training may 
differ in specific situations. In the 
most recent Supreme Court decision 
on the subject, Justice Douglas, 
writing the majority opinion, declared: 
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We are a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme Being. 
_, . We make room for as wide a variety 
of beliefs and creeds as the spiritual 
needs of man deem necessary. We 
sponsor an attitude on the part of 
Government that shows no partiality to 
any one group and that lets each flourish 
according to the zeal of its adherents 
and the appeal of its dogma. 

When the state encourages religious 
instruction or cooperates with religious 
authorities by adjusting the schedule of 
public events to sectarian needs, it 
follows the best of our traditions. For 
it then respects the religious nature of 
our people and accommodates the public 
service to their spiritual needs.® 


But with equal earnestness in his 
dissent, Justice Jackson argued: 


... It is possible to hold a faith with 
enough confidence to believe that what 
should be rendered to God does not need 
to be decided and collected by Caesar. 

The day that this country ceases to be 
free for irreligion it will cease to be free 
for religion—except for the sect that can 
win political power. The same epi- 
thetical jurisprudence used by the court 
today to beat down those who oppose 
pressuring children into some religion 
can devise as good epithets tomorrow 
against those who object to pressuring 
them into a favored religion.’ 


There is much to be said for this 
minority viewpoint. The arrange- 
ments made for released time for 
religious instruction in the New York 
law and which are at issue in this 
case seem to discriminate in favor of 
organized religion. True freedom— 
and this is the hard test of democracy 
for a religionist—would grant to 
organized atheism or organized mate- 
rialism the same rights which it 
grants to organized religion. 


"New York Times, April 29, 1952, p. 22. 
"Ibid. . si 
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UT certainly the law does not 

enjoin education to discriminate 
against religion and in favor of 
materialistic, scientific, or naturalistic 
philosophies of life. Here lies the 
rub with relation to higher education. 
The situation on the campus generated 
by a too literal interpretation of our 
legal tradition has actually placed 
religion in a position of disadvantage 
with relation to its opponents. 

This has come about unintention- 
ally and unconsciously by the simple 
omission of religion from the official 
life of most state universities. This 
omission is in itself a value-judgment. 
The satellite, off-campus agencies 
may do a valiant and within their 
limits wholly effective job; but if 
their courses do not carry the alluring 
price tag of university credit and if 
their programs have not been inte- 
grated into the official program of the 
university for its extra-curricular 
activities, they find themselves all 
too often crowded out by the demands 
of official university life and, at best, 
severely handicapped. Happily there 
is increasing recognition of this fact, 
and pioneering work in exploring 
possible patterns of relationship is 
being done at several schools, notably, 
we all recognize, at the University of 
Minnesota. 

The pattern that has been drawn 
for a relationship within the cur- 
riculum of the university in Iowa 
City has not as yet been sufficiently 
recognized or sufficiently imitated. 
Sir Walter Moberly points out that 


. it is a fallacy to suppose that by 
omitting a subject you teach nothing 
about it. On the contrary, you teach 


that it is to be omitted, and that it is 
therefore a matter of secondary impor- 
And you teach this not openly 


tance. 
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and explicitly, which would invite criti- 
cism; you simply take it for granted and 
thereby insinuate it silently, insidiously, 
and all but irresistibly.® 

How contrary this situation is to 
the Jeffersonian approach to which 
we alluded at the beginning of this 
address! Jefferson recognized that 
while public education must be free 
to function without interference or 
control by organized religion, it was 
equally important that the state be 
prevented from holding a monopoly 
on education and that its institutions 
of higher learning be influenced by 
religious knowledge and _ religious 


thought. He said: 


It was not . . . to be understood that 
instruction in religious opinions and duties 
was meant to be precluded by the public 
authorities, as indifferent to the interests 
of society. On the contrary, the rela- 
tions which exist between man and his 
Maker, and the duties resulting from 
those relations, are the most interesting 
and important to every human being, 
and the most incumbent on his study and 
investigation. The want of instruction 
in the various creeds of religious faiths 
existing among our citizens presents, 
therefore, a chasm in a general institution 
of the useful sciences.® 
What Jefferson sought for his uni- 
versity was a situation in which there 
would be a free search for truth and a 
full opportunity for its students to 
achieve an understanding of all 
aspects of human knowledge, experi- 
ence, and aspiration. 

Obviously then, if there is to be a 
genuinely free interplay of ideas there 
must be an opportunity for the 
advocacy of those ideas that may be 
termed religious equal to that afforded 


8Moberly, op. cit., p. 56. 
Meeting of the Visitors of the University of 


Virginia, October 7, 1822,” in The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, 1905. 


Vol. XIX, p. 414. 
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to those ideas which are critical of or 
in opposition to religion. 

It is said that many academicians 
fear that if religious thought invades 
the campus the fervor of faith will 
come into conflict with the impersonal 
quest for truth. This would be a 
valid objection were it not for the fact 
that it is founded on the assumption 
that there is but one kind of truth. 
Just as Jove is an omnibus word which 
must express a wide range of human 
affective states, so the word ¢ruth 
stands for a wide range of human 
judgments. 

It is true, in the realm of pure 
mathematics alone, that two plus 
two equal four. It is true, within 
the safe confines of Euclidean geo- 
metry alone, that a straight line is 
the shortest distance between two 
points. It is true, in a controlled 
laboratory test, that when you take 
two parts of hydrogen and one part 
of oxygen and run an electric current 
through them under proper condi- 
tions, the gases will be converted into 
water. 

But there are some truths that will 
not yield to laboratory techniques. 
Is it true that in making a decision 
one should give the demands of justice 
priority over personal advantage? 
Prove it! The argument from self- 
interest founded in the old theodical 
calculus, the idea that justice brings 
either earthly or heavenly rewards, 
is no longer acceptable to most of us. 
The wicked too often prosper and we 
are not too sure that it is only that 
they may be destroyed forever. Per- 
haps in ethical philosophy or secular 
sociology we can assess the truth of 
the proposition. But it would be 
extremely shortsighted to say that 
religion has nothing to contribute 
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to this kind of quest for truth or that 
this kind of quest for truth has no 

Jace on the campus. 

The fact that many of our institu- 
tions of higher learning have actually 
excluded religion from the curriculum 
and from the purview of the uni- 
versity’s intellectual concern accounts 
for the shocking ignorance of religion 
which exists among the supposedly 
educated men of our day. In one 
recently published book by an hon- 
ored educator, for example, the 
amazing and unfounded assertion 
is made, based upon one obscure 
reference in the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead, that the idea of the sanctity 
of the individual is derived from 
Egyptian thought, that the Hebrew 
idea of love of neighbor was tribal in 
nature, and that Jesus in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan was defending 
the Egyptian point of view!” If this 
well-intentioned educator had had a 
basic familiarity even with the very 
chapter of Leviticus which he cites 
and in which the great Hebrew- 
Christian ideal of love of neighbor is 
first enunciated, he would know that 
the word neighbor in the command, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” is made explicit a few verses 
below in the command, “The stranger 
that sojourneth among you shall be 
unto you as the homeborn and thou 
shalt love him as thyself, for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt.” 


Kilpatrick, Wm. Heard. Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. New York: Macmillan Company, 1951. 
pp. 73ff. } 

ULeviticus XIX, vss. 18 and 34. Note that their 
experience of Egyptian regard for “the sacredness 
of human personality” (!) is to result not in the 
desire for vengeance and not in the attitude, 
“They did it to me; now I’ll do it to them,” but 
rather in the attitude which centuries later was 
to find expression in Hillel’s saying, ‘What is 
hateful unto thee, do not do unto thy neighbor,” 
= in Jesus’ positive formulation of the Golden 

ule. 
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But, of course, there is no field 
concerning which false statements 
are made with greater assurance than 
the field of the history of religion. 
The high degree of religious illiteracy 
which exists among educators and 
teachers leads far too many of them 
to take delighted potshots at a straw 
religion compounded of their own mis- 
information and childhood notions.! 
Too few are acquainted with the 
intellectual coherence and dignity 
of much of religious thought and 
with the incisive and provocative 
contributions of contemporary reli- 
gious philosophy. They are, for that 
lack, stripped of a most valuable 
resource for the building of the kind 
of world-view that could offer direc- 
tion to our confused society. 


T IS that lack which is being sup- 

plied and this vital area which ‘s 
being served, with increasing effec- 
tiveness, by the School of Religion 
on the campus of the University of 
Iowa. By inviting academically quali- 
fied representatives of the major 
religious faiths to teach on the 
campus at the expense of the faith- 
groups themselves and not at the 
expense of the government or of the 
taxpayer, the University has utilized 


18Cf. Howard Lowry in The Mind’s Adventure 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1950). ‘“‘The 
polite and seemingly ‘objective’ attitude toward 
religion one encounters on many a campus reminds 
one now and then of Mr. Flexner’s story of the 
captain in Lord Nelson’s navy who said, ‘My 
lord, I have no prejudices, but God knows I hate a 
Frenchman.’ ho does not remember the unin- 
formed remarks on Christianity, the archaic con- 
ception of Biblical scholarship, he has heard tossed 
of gratuitously and sidewise by men learned in 
their own fields but not in this one? They make a 
caricature of what they do not know. Worse yet, 
in terms of ‘objectivity’ they show a disregard for 
primary sources—a failure to become acquainted 
with the great documents in Judaism and 
Christianity, let alone modern research in these 
fields—that they would despise if it were directed 
at any other field of learning” (page 80). 
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fruitfully the Jeffersonian suggestion 
for overcoming the dilemma imposed 
by our respect for our American 
constitutional guarantees. At the 
same time the university has avoided 
the pitfalls of a watery interdenomi- 
nationalism, which usually means a 
vague and unsatisfyingly thin version 
of the majority faith, and of a 
so-called objective instruction, which 
rarely excludes the personal equation 
of a subjective instructor. Instead, 
the Iowa School of Religion rep- 
resents the multi-sectarian approach 
at its best—scholarly religionists 
teaching religion just as scholarly 
philosophers, sociologists, and anthro- 
pologists who are themselves not 
ciphers but men with definite points 
of view and attitudes in their fields 
teach their own respective disciplines. 
The B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations 
are proud to represent the Jewish 
community in this venture. Believing 
in the validity of the approach we 
have sponsored chairs of Judaic 
studies at Vanderbilt University, at 
the Bible College of Missouri, and at 
the University of Manitoba, and we 
hope soon to be able to offer support 
to such ventures on an increasing 
number of university campuses. 

The scholars who constitute the 
faculty of the school at Iowa and the 
disciplines they teach must not be 
allowed to remain on the fringe of 
the campus. Through their fellow- 
ship with their fellow scholars in 
other fields and through the light 
which they may shed on the work 
being done in such areas as the history 
of civilization, contemporary prob- 
lems, philosophy, and ethics, their 
influence can make itself felt in the 
university as a whole. To this end, 
wherever such chairs are established 
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they must be filled by academically 
qualified and spiritually qualified 
teachers who may by the force of 
their knowledge and their character 
become fully accepted members of 
the university community. 

This is a challenge to organized 
religious groups. They must make 
available their finest spokesmen, their 
leading intellects, their most skilled 
teachers, their most productive schol- 
ars for full-time association with 
university life. President George N. 
Shuster gave eloquent expression to 
this challenge when he said: 


I do not think that the enterprise of 
religious education is one which can be 
carried to a successful conclusion merely 
by putting courses in the catalog and 
employing instructors with doctorates. 
Success will of necessity depend upon the 
spiritual qualifications of those who 
lead—upon how much they have seen 
and how deeply they have suffered; upon 
whether they have taken off their shoes 
before the Burning Bush; and upon the 
contagion of their reason as well as of 
their passion." 


The university has ever been the 
seedbed of values. Time and again 
society has looked to the institutions 
of higher learning for a renaissance 
of the human spirit. If the uni- 
versity and the institutions of religion 
in a dynamic partnership respond to 
the needs of the hour, we may find 
the new synthesis of faith which will 
spell not despair but new hope, not 
confusion but new meaning in the 
spirit of the Psalmist’s exultant claim: 
“T shall not die, but I shall live, be- 
cause I shall declare the works of God!” 

[Vol. XXIII, No. 8] 
18Religion, Education and Citizenship” in 
“Religion in the State University,” edited by 


Henry E. Allen. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Burgess 
Publishing Company, 1950. p. 83. 
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Education for the Art of Living 


By PAUL MACKENDRICK 


A Humanist’s Description of “General Education” 


REEK,” boasts Stephen Lea- 
GG cock’s professor, “has made 

me what I am today.” “This, 
if true,” mutters the professor of 
economics, “is a very serious charge.” 
I agree. A great English classicist 
has put it that “those who most 
appreciate the true value of Hellenism 
will never claim for it that, by itself, 
it can suffice for the needs of modern 
humanity.” The case that I would 
put is for the humanities in general: 
language, philosophy, history, art, 
music, without any intent to make 
invidious distinctions at the expense 
of the social or natural sciences, 
which nowadays are quite capable of 
taking care of themselves. 

To begin with, to speak of the art 
of living is to make an Aristotelean 
distinction between living and living 
well, not materialistically, of course. 
A humanist is not wealthy, but he 
has certain blessings to count. One 
reservation: Aristotle’s distinction 
implies a theory of the leisure class, 
and with this I most emphatically 
do not agree. To live, according 
to him, is to earn your bread in the 
sweat of your brow. To live well is 
to have leisure for uninterrupted 
intellectual activity. Now I would 
make a distinction between a job 
and a profession. To have a job is 
to exchange labor for money. To 
have a profession is to be paid, as a 


rather surprising and pleasant bonus, 
for doing that which you would 
rather do than anything else in the 
world, and which you would gladly 
pay for the privilege of doing—if you 
could afford it. Professional human- 
ists, deep in teaching, research, and 
committees, indignantly deny mem- 
bership in a leisure class. They resent 
Veblen’s saying that knowing an 
ancient language is conspicuous con- 
sumption and conspicuous waste, like 
growing your fingernails long and 
painting them, or keeping a Pekingese. 
And others who are not professionals, 
but pursue the humanities as a part 
of the art of living, are not mere 
dilettantes either. The time they 
devote to their avocation is hard- 
bought, but it is not grudged. 

The point I would make here in 
passing is that we must be careful not 
to let the distinction between living 
and living well become a distinction 
between vocational and liberal educa- 
tion. This last is a pernicious dis- 
tinction, because it is snobbish, and 
there is no room for snobbery in a 
genuinely democratic society. Purely 
vocational education is an insult to 
the best in man. It degrades him to 
the level of the machine he serves. 
Purely liberal education, in the bad 
sense of leisure-class dabbling in 
subjects which to be admissible have 
to be proved impractical, is something 
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which in our difficult days we have 
no time for and ought to have no 
patience with. Nearly everyone these 
days has to be trained for a job. 
Active acquaintance with the humani- 
ties is what makes a job a profession. 
Engineers need philosophy, doctors 
need more knowledge of the facts of 
history, classicists need to know what 
is meant by scientific method. 


ET us apply the concept of educa- 
tion in the art of living to a 
concrete case: the student who comes 
to us with the problem of the choice 
of a profession. Can we square it 
with our conscience, these days, to 
advise a student to embark upon 
any kind of teaching as a profession, 
much less teaching in the humanities? 
I think we can, with one proviso: he 
has to be good; the profession has no 
room for mediocrities, but there is 
plenty of room at the top. For good 
students there are scholarships at 
good universities, and fellowships for 
travel abroad; for bright young men 
and women already established in 
the profession there are Fulbright 
and Ford Foundation grants, and 
Carnegies and Guggenheims. 
The humanities as a profession are 
satisfyingly international; a scholar 
established in the field will have 


correspondents and friends in every: 


country in Europe, with resulting 
increase in breadth of perspective 
and experience. At a time when 
the concept of One World is more 
important than ever, the community 
of scholars is one world. 

Scholars do research, and research 
in the humanities is very much alive. 
The most important product of living 
as an art is intellectual enjoyment; 
the highest intellectual pleasure lies 
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in pushing back the frontiers of 
knowledge. For those for whom 
living as an art implies uninterrupted 
intellectual activity, there is a deep 
satisfaction in the slow, methodical 
steps to the solution of a problem, 
from asking the right questions right 
through the rest of the process; 
drawing the right analogies, analyzing, 
synthesizing, drawing with economy 
of hypothesis conclusions which will 
stand the strictest logical tests and 
serve as the bases for new hypotheses 
and new starts on the eternal quest. 
In my own field the sands of Egypt 
are constantly yielding new papyri, 
the libraries new or neglected manv- 
scripts, the soil of Italy and Greece 
new inscriptions, even whole new 
cities; and these discoveries make 
necessary fundamental changes in 
our assumptions about antiquity. 
And since ours is one world in time 
as well as in space, these assumptions 
about antiquity have their relevance 
to our own time; the ancient problems 
are our problems, the ancient values 
are our values, though they must not 
be accepted uncritically. To para- 
phrase one of the most humane 
of classicists, we change our views 
about modernity as we push _ back 
our studies into the past. We begin 
by setting the highest values on 
things modern. We rightly reject 
what is antiquated and meaningless 
in favor of what is contemporary 
and real. Then by chance we dis- 
cover something relevant in Thucyd- 
ides or Plato or Horace, and we say, 
“How modern these ancients were!” 
As our studies proceed and _ the 
writers of old seem more and more 
like human beings, suddenly our 
perspective is reversed. History no 
longer revolves egocentrically around 
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us; we begin to know our place in 
the shifting panorama of time. We 
no longer congratulate the ancients 
on being modern, but ourselves on 
our new-found ability to tell the 
quick from the dead. We embark 
upon a voyage of discovery, prepared 
to make ourselves contemporary with 
the best of the past; and to recognize 
modernity wherev-r there is life. 
The student or tlic teacher to whom 
this conversion comes has made 
important progress in the art of living. 

It is not only in the making of new 
discoveries that the field is alive. 
There is also the constant need 
of new interpretations. Translations 
that were classics seventy-five or 
even twenty-five years ago no longer 
speak directly to the modern student; 
they must be done again in modern 
idiom. It has been said that transla- 
tions are like women: if they are 
faithful they are not beautiful, and 
if they are beautiful they are not 
faithful. The man or woman who is 
practicing the art of living as a 
teacher of language is faced with the 
constant challenge to prove this 
epigram wrong. 

Translation at its best is an act 
of creation. So is criticism. Idiom 
changes; so does critical taste. Homer 
means something different since James 
Joyce; Pindar takes on new sig- 
nificance since Empson’s studies in 
ambiguity were published; the realism 
of Petronius is not as shocking to us 
as it was to the Victorians, and not.as 
satisfactory as it was to the critics 
of the thirties. 


LL these considerations make the 
humanities a challenging, ex- 
citing career to any first-rate young 
person who would make his pro- 
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fessional training itself an education 
in the art of living. What about 
the young man or woman who, 
bound for a business or professional 
career, is fascinated by the doors the 
humanities open on human experience 
and wishes to devote the major por- 
tion of his time in college to them? 
There is, of course, no reason why a 
formal professional education should 
not be also an education in the art of 
living. It is a commonplace that 
one must not let the classroom inter- 
fere with the educational process. 
At most universities there is rich 
opportunity to enjoy and to par- 
ticipate in arts and letters: there 
are symphonies and quartets to listen 
to and to play in; there are pictures 
to look at, and an opportunity to 
paint; there are the resources of a 
large library to browse in, and a 
student magazine to write for; there 
are controversial campus visitors to 
listen to, and a debating team to 
argue on. But in practice pre- 
professional students have not time. 
Deans have done much to encourage 
better rounding: most first-rate med- 
ical schools want four years of pre- 
medical training, with cultural courses 
included; engineering schools are con- 
sidering a five-year program, to give 
more space to the humanities. I 
wonder, though, whether the training, 
even in an age of ever-increasing 
scientific complexity, would lose much 
if it were made less stringent, if the 
technical requirements were eased? 
One of the standard attitudes of 
businessmen is that the first thing 
that must be done with aspirant 
executives, fresh out of graduate 
schools of business administration, 
is to “unlearn them.” If this is an 
attitude as widespread as I think it 
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is, the young candidate would do well, 
on practical as well as theoretical 
grounds, to spend more of his time in 
college on cantatas and Caravaggio, 
and less on cost accounting. 

Administrators, who have more 
contact with businessmen than the 
average member of the teaching staff, 
could do valuable missionary work if 
they would try to persuade more 
prospective employers that, given 
native wit, the job-candidate’s value 
is enhanced, positively, by an under- 
graduate career devoted to education 
for the art of living. 

Some firms, an increasing number, 
especially among department stores, 
have already been persuaded, and I 
think the results are evidenced, for 
example, by the high degree of 
literacy in Gimbel’s advertisements. 

The ancient Romans, notoriously 
hardheaded, believed in the so-called 
liberal education not for any adventi- 
tious charm it might confer on the 
learner, but for the perfectly practical 
reason that it made him a better man 
of affairs. Julius Caesar and Cicero 
were both poets of sorts, Cicero a 
philosopher as well; Nero was a 
better musician than you would judge 
from Quo Vadis. 

If you put to the typical hard- 
headed businessman, concealing their 
suspect academic source, the con- 
clusions about the ends of education 
arrived at in the perhaps too much 
quoted Harvard report, might he not 
be in a fair way to agree with them? 
They are worth reviewing in this 
context. Surely the academic liberal, 
at any rate, would distrust business 
less if he could convince himself that 
more businessmen could think effec- 
tively, make relevant judgments, and 
discriminate among values. 
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Logic, versatility, and imagination 
are as valuable in the business world 
as elsewhere. Clarity in writing, 
speech, and conversation is certainly 
more important in business than any- 
where else except perhaps in govern. 
ment. And the ability to bring to 
bear a whole range of ideas upon a 
single area of experience is what 
should distinguish the great executive 
from the failure. Most important 
of all is the area of moral, intellectual, 
and aesthetic judgments. Business 
ethics, like business English, should 
not be inferior to any other kind. 
I will omit as invidious the discussion 
of business intelligence, and proceed 
to aesthetics, where great strides have 
been made, because of the fruitful 
contact of businessmen with human- 
ists: I offer in evidence the architecture 
of the Johnson’s wax plant in Racine, 
the reticence of the Texas Company’s 
opera broadcast commercials, and 
the good taste of the advertisements 
of the American Can Company. 

What I am doing here, I suppose, is 
arguing for the transfer of training, 
and I am aware that this is a con- 
troversial subject. But I would argue, 
on empirical rather than a priori 
grounds, that no one can spend four 
years with the Pre-Socratics, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Lucretius, without 
thinking more effectively as a result; 
that the close reading of Donne, 
Milton, Burke, or E. M. Forster can 
at the very least do no harm to 
the innate ability to communicate 
thought; that the acquaintance with 
other cultures and times gives one 
a valuably increased range of ideas 
to draw on in making relevant judg- 
ments; and that an acquaintance 
with Kant and Spinoza, Dewey and 
Max Otto can hardly fail to force the 
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intellectually curious student, by the 
disagreement among philosophers, to 
discriminate among his values. 


HAVE purposely left till last the 

largest category: the girl who is 
studying for her M.R.S. degree. In 
my largest courses girls outnumber 
boys better than four to one. Since 
natural modesty prevents my assum- 
ing that these statistics prove that 
a girl knows better than a boy a 
good thing when she sees one, I am 
forced to probe for motive elsewhere. 
Most of the students I meet, male 
and female, are convinced of the 
importance of the humanities, prop- 
erly taught, with an insistence upon 
their relevance to our time. But the 
girls, being under less pressure to 
meet professional requirements, feel, 
apparently, better able to afford the 
luxury of education for the art of 
living. This is not to imply that 
they, or I, play down the importance 
of wifehood and motherhood as a 
profession, in the sense in which I 
defined the term earlier. They are 
taking care of this part of their 
education with competence and intel- 
ligence; many of my best girls are in 
home economics. I submit that their 
experience with the humanities will 
contribute to their better adjust- 
ment to their world, and that the 
capacity to enjoy literature which 
they acquire as students will deeply 
enrich whatever leisure an active wife 
and mother can ever expect to have. 

Adjustment, first. What one needs, 
to adjust, is historical perspective 
and history is a humane study, 
contributing to the art of living. 
Eisenhower is not the first general in 
politics, nor McCarthy the first dema- 
gogue. Pericles was a general, and 
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he ushered in a golden age; Cleon was 
a demagogue, and the state survived 
him. The Athenians faced and con- 
quered, not by force of arms alone, 
a menace from the East, behind an 
Iron Curtain. The Romans knew 
corruption in business and in politics, 
and it was the rock their Republic 
foundered on. To recognize this is 
more than mere fatalism. The past 
has the force sometimes of an exam- 
ple, sometimes of a warning; at its 
best, it gives a glimpse of the vision 
of the good life. 

In adjusting, breadth of experience 
helps, too. And the breadth of experi- 
ence which the humane study of any 
culture offers is enormous. To take 
my examples once more from my 
own field: the classical area embraces 
nearly the whole range of the uni- 
versity curriculum: history, political 
science, economics, mathematics, sci- 
ence and medicine, philosophy, liter- 
ature, agriculture, art, geography, 
speech, architecture and engineering, 
and law. I have not space to do 
more than allude to the contribu- 
tions a knowledge of these can make 
to the complete life. 

There is the cogency of Pericles’ 
ideal of citizenship in the Funeral 
Oration in Thuycydides, and of Aris- 
totle’s analysis in the Politics of 
revolutions, their cause and cure. 
In economics Diocletian’s Edict on 
price control (A.D. 301) is an eye- 
opener. In mathematics, we were 
all brought up on Euclid; in medicine, 
besides the Hippocratic Oath, there 
is much sound method in the ancient 
diagnoses. In philosophy, I content 
myself with Whitehead’s dictum that 
the whole of Western thought has 
been a series of footnotes to Plato. 
The field of literature is too rich to 
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dismiss in a word; in drama alone 
plays as different as “The Cocktail 
Party” and “The Boys from Syra- 
cuse” mean much more if we know 
Euripides and Plautus. Old Cato 
on agriculture is a positive Yankee 
of the old school in his insistence 
on “‘eat it up, wear it out, make it 
do.” Greek art needs no praise from 
me; the admirable realism of Roman 
sculpture deserve to be better known. 
In geography Herodotus is more 
fascinating than any travelogue. 
Speech, the Greco-Roman art of 
rhetoric, is the oldest subject in the 
curriculum. And in law, the Romans, 
under Stoic inspiration, were the first 
to make that effort to apply the 
principles of equity to the government 
of one world which we call the Law 
of Nations. To know of all these 
things is a broadening and a humbling 
experience; it is certainly an important 
part of the art of living. 

A final part of the process of 
adjustment is the acquiring of a 
feeling of competence in doing a job. 
This is easy enough to see the 
importance of on the tennis court; in 
the art of living it tends to be taken 
too much for granted. An important 
part of the art of living is the art of 
reading; it is not easy to acquire, but 
in an age of propaganda it is at least 
as important as a good forehand. 
These Great Books are tough nuts 
to crack, but the effort is rewarding. 
These are the books which, as 
Mortimer Adler says, pose the peren- 
nially unsolved problems, which are 
not ashamed to point a moral, which 
over the years have outsold Gone with 
the Wind, which remain unpedantic, 
always contemporary, and intensely 
readable once you have mastered the 
technique of asking the book the 
right questions. My point here is 
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that the mastery of that technique 
builds confidence and contributes to 
the joy of living. 


AST of all, the art of living 
includes the intelligent use of 
leisure, not only for the housewife, 
but for everyone. We have pretty 
well abolished the leisure class, but 
their leisure has, as it were, been 
redistributed to all of us; we all have 
more time on our hands. And it is 
too precious a gift to be all wasted 
on television. What can we do with 
it, once the chores are done? Most 
important of all, we can participate 
in creative experience. But next 
most important, we can read. We 
do read, but our standards are not 
high enough. Adler’s canon of what 
makes a great book is a_ useful 


yardstick. And the Great Books 


movement itself provides an impor- 
tant use of leisure which does more 
than keep adults off the streets at 
night. While I agree with Max 
Otto that the truly great books are 
those that are great to you (two of 
his are his Latin grammar and 
Roberts’ Rules of Order), I doubt if 
any widely read man’s list would 
differ much from the canonical one. 
And so long as we approach no book 
on our knees, and so long as the 
liberal as well as the conservative 
tradition is represented, the move- 
ment remains an important force in 
adult education for the art of living. 

My position is that a part of the 
distinction between merely living and 
living well resides in the creative 
reading of great books, of classics. 
Mentioning in passing Samuel Butler's 
cruel remark that the canonization 
of great books is the meanest revenge 
that dullness can take upon genius, 

[Continued on page 456] 
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Ends and Means in the Finance 
of Higher Education 


By PROCTER THOMSON 


An Economist's Interpretation of the Problem 


NE of the outstanding delu- 
O sions of our generation is the 

undue importance accorded 
to so-called “economic” problems. 
Economic issues, however, are essen- 
tially trivial and procedural; they 
deal with approximate means rather 
than with ultimate ends, and all the 
larger considerations of social life lie 
wholly outside their province. 

The peculiar difficulty of the eco- 
nomic or financial problems of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities is that 
the basic objectives, both personal 
and social, of higher education have 
not been clearly defined by the gen- 
eral public nor has a consensus been 
reached by the educational profession 
itself. By way of contrast, the objec- 
tives of elementary and secondary 
schooling are held in much clearer 
perspective by educators, by laymen, 
and to some extent by the centers 
of political authority. Roughly and 
approximately the basic objective in 
this area is universal free education 
of some reasonable standard of quality 
for all children from five to seventeen 
or eighteen years of age. We have 
spent roughly the last three-quarters 
of a century in extending the privi- 
leges of this part of our educational 
system from under 60 to over 80 per 
cent of the children of these ages, 
and, except for the 8 to 10 per cent 
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in parochial and other private institu- 
tions, our declared intent is ultimately 
to include all of them. 

In like manner, quality of the 
services has been improved: the 
standards of teacher preparation have 
been raised, the richness and variety 
of curriculum have been improved, 
and provisions for individual differ- 
ences have been increased. Further- 
more, we recognize the existence of 
sizable and indefensible variations 
in the level of financial support given 
school systems in different states and 
localities. We agree, entre nous, that 
defensible measures of state and fed- 
eral aid should be designed to provide 
a minimum or foundation program 
for all children everywhere, consistent 
with the demands made upon the 
national budget for all the other valid 
objectives of the good life. In larger 
perspective, federal aid to states and 
state aid to localities for the benefit 
of education are but one aspect of the 
problem of securing the adminis- 
trative and political advantages of 
decentralized control, together with 
the fiscal advantages of centralized 
revenue collection. This is a central 
problem for any type of federal 
governmental structure which seeks 
to attain fiscal equity and efficiency. 

No such defined consensus can be 
claimed for higher education. The 
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basic function of colleges and uni- 
versities in a free and democratic 
society is in serious dispute among 
authorities in the field. Unfortu- 
nately, the problem of finance cannot 
be solved unless a clear and definite 
position can be taken on these larger 
social issues. 

To exemplify one aspect of this 
dispute, let us chart the progress of 
enrollments in higher education as a 
percentage of that group in the 
population from which most college 
students are drawn, namely the age 
category eighteen to twenty-one. At 
the beginning of the present century 
only one twenty-fifth of this potential 
student population were enrolled; at 
the close of the first World War, 8 
per cent; immediately prior to World 
War II, 15 per cent; and at the 
present date the figure stands at 18 
per cent, or nearly one in every five.’ 
Quantitatively the importance of this 
achievement is difficult to overesti- 
mate. Great Britain, for instance, 
which presently counts not more than 
5 per cent of the population of student 
age enrolled in institutions of higher 
learning,? stands today in approxi- 
mately the same position, quantita- 
tively, as we occupied at the turn of 
the century. These percentage differ- 
entials indicate fundamental differ- 
ences in outlook in the two nations; 
Britain, even today under the aegis 
of socialism, is committed to the 
ideal of education as preparation for 


1Office of Education. Biennial Survey, 1944-46, 
Chap. rv, “Statistics of Higher Education,” 1945-46, 
Table II, Pp. 5. 

*Great Britain, University Grants Committee. 
University Development from 1935 to 1947 (London: 
H.M. Stationers Office, 1948), Table IX—A tabu- 
lates 77,000 full-time students in residence in 1947 
(p. 103), who it states are “about 3.6 per cent 
of those in the appropriate age-groups” (note, 
p- 39). Allowing for the number of students 
enrolled in training and technical colleges which is 
not covered by the report would elevate the 
percentage to around s. 
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the governing élite. The normal 
course of study is much more rigorous 
and the candidates for degrees are 
more strictly selected than is the case 
with us. The American ideal, on the 
other hand, has been to extend and 
generalize the benefits of higher learn- 
ing, in which process there has been, 
as many authorities have pointed 
out, some sacrifice of intensity and 
quality. 

It is appropriate to ask, therefore, 
how far and at what rate we wish 
this trend to continue. As may 
readily be appreciated, the answer 
has important implications for finance. 
If higher education is to be made 
universal, if we ultimately envision 
about the same coverage as we have 
at present for elementary and second- 
ary schooling, then financial support 
from the state and local governments 
will become increasingly important. 

Public support could take the form 
either of increasing the number and 
the facilities of state and municipal 
universities or of paying subsidies to 
private institutions. Currently, the 
field is about evenly divided between 
public and private institutions of 
higher learning. Publicly supported 
colleges and universities control about 
half the approximately $2,000,000,000 
expended for higher education and 
take care of about half the students. 
If the benefits of higher education 
were to be expanded to the extent 
indicated, the public institutions 
would ultimately include perhaps 
four-fifths to nine-tenths of the stu- 
dents and the private university 
would certainly decline in relative 
importance—there is some reason to 
believe that it would also decline 
in absolute importance. As_back- 
ground for the policy decisions which 
must be made on this question, we 
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ENDS AND MEANS IN FINANCE 


turn now to a discussion of some of 
the individual and social values 
derived from higher education. 


HE first and most obvious of 

the advantages to be gained 
from college and university training 
is the enhancement of the economic 
potential or productivity of the indi- 
vidual. Education is an investment; 
professional training for law, medi- 
cine, engineering, and perhaps even 
for disinterested scholarship—though 
I should not wish to urge the claims 
of the last too strongly—represents 
the creation of productive capital 
through the investment of current 
income. 

By far the larger share of the pro- 
ductive assets of a modern com- 
munity consists of capital embodied 
in skills and abilities of the citizens, 
as can be shown by the following 
arithmetic example: Of our national 
income, currently running at the 
rate of $320,000,000,000, about one- 
fourth, or $80,000,000,000, represents 
returns to impersonal property in 
the form of rent, interest, and royal- 
ties, while the remaining three- 
quarters, or $240,000,000,000, repre- 
sents payments for the labor of 
individuals. Capitalized at an inter- 
est rate of § per cent (an optimistic 
but convenient figure), the value of 
impersonal property is twenty times 
its annual income in perpetuity or 
$1,600,000,000,000. On the same 
basis (and without allowance for 
maintenance) human beings represent 
national wealth or economic resources 
worth $4,800,000,000,000. 

If we may, for the moment, adopt 
the convention that the individual 
behaves rationally in investing in his 
own productive capacity, it is obvious 
that the education-investment process 
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will be pushed to the margin at which 
the final dollar expended will yield 
the same return as a dollar invested 
in any other type of economic activity. 
That is to say, it will secure the 
prevailing or market rate of interest. 
There are at least two ways of 
setting up the individual cost and 
return account to illustrate this pro- 
cedure. We shall adopt the method 
which treats foregone earnings during 
the training period as costs. Under 
the cost heading come two major 
items: first, tuition, books, trans- 
portation, and living expenses; sec- 
ond, the difference between the wage 
or salary which could have been 
earned if the student were not in 
school and the out-of-pocket living 
expenses treated in the foregoing 
item. While the second item does 
not represent money expenditure, it 
involves cost in the sense of sacrificed 
alternatives. But it would not be 
legitimate to count both the total 
of such alternatives and the expenses 
of living or maintenance for, if the 
individual had not attended school, 
he would have been obliged to defray 
his own living costs in any event. 
Thus only their difference is relevant 
for our calculations. Since these costs 
are in the nature of an investment 
their present value must be accumu- 
lated at the prevailing interest rate 
up to the moment at which the 
operation begins to pay off. 

In the educational-investment proc- 
ess returns are represented by the 
present value of the additional life- 
time income which the individual 
following his graduation from school 
earns as a result of his training. 
Investment will be carried up to the 
point at which an accumulated dollar 
of costs will yield a discounted dollar 
of extra income. 
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As a joint result of nature and 
environment, individuals differ widely 
in their capacity to profit from 
expenditures on education and train- 
ing. As a result of the prevailing 
pattern of personal and family income 
distribution, many individuals who 
could profit from additional training 
do not have access to the capital 
required to finance their way through 
college and professional schools. Fam- 
ily income, as a host of studies show, 
is of predominant importance in 
determining the length and quality 
of the educational-investment process. 
It is unnecessary to document this 
mechanism in detail here. But it 
may be noted that private enterprise 
(banks and insurance companies) 
could make capital available for this 
purpose at prevailing interest rates, 
plus a risk premium to cover the 
normal incidence of default, and that 
it would be profitable and possible 
for the individual to finance his way 
through college in this manner. 

In any event, failure to make 
appropriate investments in the human 
agent at the proper time represents 
a less to society as well as to the 
individual and a diversion of scarce 
resources from their optimum pattern 
of use. This suggests that new types 
of investment institutions need to be 
created in this area, of which those of 
most immediate applicability and 
practicality appear to be a program 
of national- and state-financed scholar- 
ships to be given to individuals of the 
requisite degree of capacity. This 
is by no means an unfamiliar sug- 
gestion, but it should be emphasized 
that the scholarships ought to be 
available not only to persons with 
genius or a high degree of talent—for, 
after all, many of these are already 
picked up and carried along by private 
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aid and by the universities—but also 
to those who fall, say, in the top to 
to 15 per cent of the ability distribu. 
tion in any given line. The test here 
should be that of estimated capacity 
to profit from the work, taking all 
things into account, and the scholar. 
ships should be granted on the dual 
basis of ability and need. The present 
writer is opposed both in principle 
and in practice to indiscriminate 
excursions into individual welfare on 
the part of government, but in this 
instance the national dividend would 
clearly be increased, providing the 
program were properly managed. 

Proper management involves the 
decision as to whether the candidates 
would be selected and the money 
disbursed by a government agency or 
by the universities. I admit that 
prospects for efficiency do not seem 
particularly promising in either direc- 
tion, and I would suggest that in 
order to avoid the excessive costs 
of incorrect decision, commitments 
should be flexible and the initial 
grants relatively moderate. 

The individual’s motive for securing 
the benefits of higher education has 
to do with expansion of his horizon 
of experience, as directly felt and 
indirectly known, with the cultivation 
of wants, and the knowledge of life 
for its own sake. Education is a 
consumption good as well as a capital 
instrument, a commodity in its own 
right as well as an antecedent con- 
dition for maximum satisfaction of 
all the other good things in life. 
Higher education in the form of 
a liberal-arts curriculum (correctly 
designed) provides knowledge of the 
world and is the key by which every 
man after his own fashion may unlock 
the mysteries of the universe. 

It is important to separate the 
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ENDS AND MEANS IN FINANCE 


production from the consumption 
aspect of schooling in discussing 
financial policy for higher education. 
The sole justification for public inter- 
vention to encourage the consumption 
of an additional amount of a given 
commodity by lowering its price 
arises when the satisfactions of other 
persons are increased when an indi- 
vidual buys and uses an additional 
unit of the good. Having regard 
only to his own pleasure he will not 
purchase the satisfaction of others 
beyond the margin deemed advisable 
by his own. But so far as education 
and individual satisfactions are con- 
cerned, repercussion effects of this 
type are of moderate dimensions and 
are hardly sufficient to warrant inter- 
vention by subsidy. 


DUCATION and social welfare, 
the pair of objectives we now wish 
to consider, are, as we conventionally 
say, “social”; ultimately they accrue 
to individuals, rather than to society 
as an organism, but their incidence 
is indivisible in that they cannot be 
enjoyed by anyone unless they are 
simultaneously available to everyone. 
The relation of education to democ- 
racy here concerns the importance of 
higher education for political freedom: 
The basis of a democratic common- 
wealth is an enlightened electorate. 
The great question at the present 
juncture is whether the problems and 
issues of modern life have attained 
such complexity that intelligent and 
effective exercise of tne franchise can 
be secured only through extending 
and broadening the coverage of uni- 
versity—or at least junior-college— 
training. 
The availability of education is a 
key variable in the attainment of 
social democracy as well as of political 
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democracy. In the good society, 
with substantially free mobility and 
absence of caste and class barriers 
the hierarchy of abilities would closely 
correspond to that of position and 
responsibility. (In statistical terms, 
the rank order correlation between 
the ability array and the status array 
would be 1.0.) 

The indivisibility of these social 
benefits and their preponderant impor- 
tance for the welfare of a free society 
justify the provision of higher educa- 
tion at a price substantially below 
its full average or even its full 
marginal cost of production. In the 
elementary-secondary field the com- 
modity is not only made available 
at a zero direct price to the user but 
consumption of a specified amount 
is a prescribed duty in most cases. 

Higher education is thus a legiti- 
mate object of assistance from the 
public treasury. The crucial policy 
decision in this area relates to the 
division of the subsidy between public 
and private institutions of higher 
education. Broad issues of social 
policy as well as narrower issues of 
comparative efficiency per dollar ex- 
pended are raised by this question: 


First, in the division of labor between 
private and public higher education, 
private universities are rallying points 
of intellectual freedom, centers of innova- 
tion, and laboratories for experimentation. 

Second, to some extent, the relatively 
lower fees charged by state universities 
tend to price the private institution out 
of the market. 

Third, a substantial portion of the 
costs of private education is financed by 
gifts and grants; but prospects for 
expansion in this direction are dubious, 
especially in view of vigorous competition 
for the philanthropic dollar from other 
worthy causes. 

[Continued on page 457] 











Integration of Humanities and 
Social Studies 


By DON J. HAGER 


A Re-evaluation 


ROFESSIONAL social scien- 

tists, no less than educators, 

are interested in the establish- 
ment of college curriculums which 
strive to integrate the humanistic 
and social scientific approaches to 
the study of human behavior.! Many 
social scientists have become in- 
creasingly aware of the fact that we 
are much in need of a philosophy 
of man as a sociocultural animal—a 
study, of course, to which both the 
humanities and the social sciences 
have made claims. I have no inten- 
tion of indulging in the practice of 
setting down the traditional bound- 
aries between the humanities and the 
social sciences: first, because such an 
enterprise is highly unproductive of 
useful knowledge; and second, because 
within the social sciences themselves 
disciplinary boundaries are gradually 
disappearing. 

A full report on this contention is 
beyond the scope of this paper. How- 
ever, the following facts and conditions 
are partial evidence for the claim that, 
among the behavior sciences at least, 
disciplinary fences are gradually being 
eliminated: a marked and _ persistent 
trend toward similarities in conceptuali- 
zation, sense of problem, theoretical 
formulations, and the like; an increase 


1For a review of administrative efforts to achieve 
integration, see George W. Edwards, “Integration of 
Humanities and Social Studies,” JourNAL or HIGHER 
Epucation, XX (December, 1949), pp. 457-62. 


in the number of co-operative research 
projects; general agreement on the type 
of training to be given students majoring 
in the social sciences; a gradual replace- 
ment of the rigidly departmentalized 
type of social scientific training by the 
creation of departments which include 
the personnel and equipment of all avail- 
able types of social scientific instruction. 

My comments will rest upon four 
assumptions. First, the humanities 
and the social sciences, among others 
(since man is the object of study of 
many natural sciences as well), con- 
stitute two relatively different ap- 
proaches to the study of human 
thoughts and actions. Second, both 
of these approaches have made signifi- 
cant and lasting contributions to 
human knowledge, precisely because 
of their peculiar emphases and orien- 
tations. Third, attempts, therefore, 
to achieve any degree of integration 
between a humanistic and a social 
scientific point of view should not 
do violence to these peculiar qualities, 
insights, and understandings. Fourth 
and finally, neither the humanistic 
nor the social scientific orientation can 
proceed from the untenable proposi- 
tion that it alone is best equipped to 
counsel and advise men regarding 
social, political, economic, religious, 


2Examples of such departments are the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations (Harvard), the Institute of 
Human Relations (Yale), and the Social Science 
Research Bureau (Chicago). 
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HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


and ethical behavior. Neither dis- 
cipline can afford a doctrine of 
insularity and infallibility. 

From these assumptions, then, I 
will proceed to deal with problems 
which, in my estimation, tend to 


~ subvert the successful integration of 


the humanities and the social sciences 
at the college level. These are not 
problems of administrative mechanics 
or of curriculum management but, 
rather, problems which arise with 
respect to the differences in the sub- 
stantive content of the disciplines 
involved as well as with differences in 
concepts, precepts, postulates, and 
evidential propositions. 


SIDE from the initial question, 
Why is it considered desirable 
to effect an integration of the human- 
istic and the social studies? the 
most important question that comes 
to mind concerns the image that the 
humanities have of the social sciences 
and vice versa. Certainly one’s con- 
ception of what constitutes the prob- 
lem foci, methodology, and concepts 
of the social sciences, for instance, is 
going to have considerable bearing on 
the réle they are to play in an inte- 
grated curriculum. I hasten to add, 
of course, that social scientists are 
by no means agreed as to what the 
social sciences are or should be. 
Historically, there are at least 
two conceptions of the social sciences. 
One of them conceives of the social 
sciences, specifically sociology, as one 
among the natural sciences. The 
other conceives of it as a_ social 
science. The former holds that the 


social sciences should study their 
subject-matter as other natural sci- 
ences study other parts of nature. 
The latter holds that the subject- 
matter of the social sciences, princi- 
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pally the behavior sciences, is given 
only in the sense that it emerges in 
the infinite process of “understand- 
ing.”’ It emphasizes the investigator 
as an agent and his investigation as 
creative action. It also holds that 
the “cultural equation” determines 
what can be perceived as well as what 
it can perceive and interpret. The 
emphasis on the cultural equation 
(“personal equation”), namely, emo- 
tions, personal judgments, and the 
like, shares much in common with 
the humanistic outlook. 

It must be added, however, that 
whether one views, let us say, sociol- 
ogy, as a natural or a social science, 
valid and significant research has been 
and can be accomplished from either 
orientation. Granting these inevi- 
table differences in conception of a 
field of study, most contemporary 
social scientists would insist that 
human behavior is amenable to sci- 
entific methods and analyses. The 
belief that human activities are 
intrinsically unresponsive to scientific 
techniques is not seriously held in 
American social science today. 

Since the social sciences are com- 
mitted to the techniques of science, to 
the empirical establishment of their 
hypotheses, postulates, and concepts, 
we must reckon with a primary 
difference between the traditional 
humanistic approach to human be- 
havior and that of contemporary 

’For example, see Ernst Cassirer, 4n Essay on 
Man (New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University 
Press, 1944); Edward A. Shils and Henry A. Finch, 
editors and translators, Max Weber on the Meth- 
odology of the Social Sciences (Glencoe, Illinois: 
Free Press, 1949); and Alexander Goldenweiser, 
“The Relation of the Natural Sciences to the Social 
Sciences,” in Harry E. Barnes et al., Contemporary 
Social Theory (New York: D. Appleton-Century, 
1940), pp. 93-109. For the natural-science point of 
view, see George A. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociol- 
ogy (New York: Macmillan Company, 1939), and 


Can Science Save Us? (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1947). 
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social science. Both science and the 
humanities constitute modes of attain- 
ing knowledge about man and his 
universe; but to the extent that the 
knowledge provided by the humani- 
ties relating to man and his relations 
with that universe is scientifically 
false or empirically undemonstrable, 
humanistic insights may function 
to institutionalize ignorance in a 
given society. This observation does 
not, of course, imply the infallibility 
of social scientific knowledge, nor is 
any invidious comparison intended 
between the propositions disseminated 
by the humanities and those dis- 
seminated by the social sciences; but 
it should be clearly understood that 
these propositions are often not of 
the same order and, in so far as the 
social sciences are considered to be 
analytical disciplines, their concepts 
must necessarily be based on empirical 
referents derived from current social 
scientific canons of verification. Sci- 
entific propositions, too, are often 
in error; but science, being self- 
critical, can return to the data and 
make the necessary corrections, re- 
vise hypotheses, or gather new data. 

Certain of the humanities, par- 
ticularly religion, ethics, and some 
aspects of traditional philosophy, have 
developed well-known concepts and 
propositions based largely on absolute 
or ultimate values. A scientist, social 
or natural, is in no position to deny 
or affirm, in any scientific sense, 
ultimate values. Furthermore, the 
scientist can, and indeed as a scientist 
he must, quarrel with any supposedly 
existential statements he believes to 
be untrue; and since every value 
system tends to re-enforce itself with 
an alleged description of what the 
world is like, the scientific and the 
religio-ethical approaches to the uni- 
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verse are perpetually at odds with one 
another, despite any facile proclama- 
tions to the contrary. The mature 
social scientist does recognize the 
rdle of values and absolutes in human 
society, however, and the behavior 
sciences, especially, are predicated on 
the assumption that values and value 
orientations are subject to study and 
analysis. Human societies are based 
on unavoidable commitments to 
values and, therefore, the social sci- 
entist takes the position that it makes 
good sense to examine these values, 
their content, history, and distribu- 
tion in specific societies. 


HE comparative study of social 

systems, including their value 
systems, constitutes one of the chief 
contributions of the social sciences to 
human knowledge. More specifically, 
it has provided the analytical tools 
by which we reach some _ under- 
standing of the rational and the 
irrational elements in human behavior, 
as well as the means by which we 
can determine whether a given set 
of values is serving the ends desired. 
The humanities and the social sci- 
ences are both concerned with the 
problems of human existence; they 
both focus on the same datum, man. 
And whatever value these disciplines 
have for man rests largely in 
acknowledging the fact that their 
contributions, concepts, and proposi- 
tions are derived from the examina- 
tion of different facets of man’s 
existence. Neither discipline has prior 
rights concerning what man is or 
ought to be. 

Social science is dependent upon 
formal method and research to a 
far greater degree than the humani- 
ties. But many outstanding works 
of social-science research have an 
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HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


excellence and a virtue which exist 
apart from formalized operations per- 
formed on the data. A social sci- 
entist applies his methods and tech- 
niques within the framework of his 
own conception of humanity, human 
motives, desires, goals, and life experi- 
ences. To this extent, perhaps, his 
Weltanschauung is similar to that of 
the humanist. The social scientist, 
however, does not stray too far from 
his primary task of studying, analyz- 
ing, and often measuring particular 
social facts about particular societies 
or groups within a society. He shares 
with other scientists a belief in the 
desirability of maintaining, to the 
best of his ability, an analytical, 
systematic, and objective approach to 
the data. 

Although social science strives to 
be objective, employs hypotheses and 
formal method, and seeks evidence 
to support its generalizations, it can, 
nevertheless, improve its status as a 
discipline through contact with those 
understandings supplied by philos- 
ophy, history, literature, art, lin- 
guistics, and religion. This is not to 
imply that social scientists become 
humanists or that humanists become 
social scientists. It is to suggest, 
however, a rather platitudinous but 
none the less significant fact: that 
since the humanities and the social 
sciences share the same basic datum, 
man, the relation of social scientific 
to humanistic learning is reciprocal. 
No social scientist can deal wisely 
with human affairs and ignore the 
humanistic interpretation. By the 


same token, no humanist can afford 
to ignore the understanding of human 
society which is achieved through the 


‘For a humanistically oriented essay written by 
an eminent anthropologist, see Robert Redfield, 
“The Art of Social Science,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LIV (November, 1948), pp. 181-90. 
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application of scientific methods. 

Finally, there exists an image- 
problem of a different order from that 
discussed, namely, the image of social 
science as primarily a problem-solving 
discipline. While it may be true that 
social science can be explained and 
justified by virtue of what it con- 
tributes to the solution of particular 
problems that arise in our society, 
any integration of the humanities 
and the social sciences based solely 
on the premise that the latter exist 
only to solve social problems would 
be a gross misrepresentation. There is 
also the considerable likelihood that 
such a notion will mislead and confuse 
those students who are exposed to it. 
Like all sciences, the social sciences 
must be free to pursue and explore 
all levels of problems—research pro- 
ductive of new knowledge is rarely, if 
ever, associated with practical neces- 
sities. Most social scientists are 
delighted when some aspect of their 
work is applicable to current prob- 
lems, but, as a sole criterion for 
assessing the merit of any scientific 
discipline, this particular criterion 
falls short of the mark. If all sciences 
were evaluated solely with respect to 
their ability to solve immediate and 
practical problems as defined by 
society at large, few would be found 
on the side of the angels. All sciences, 
at any stage of their development, 
are unable to solve a certain range of 
problems; but this in no way detracts 
from the considerable contribution 
they have made or are likely to make 
to human knowledge. If the teaching 
of the social sciences has a “begin- 
ning,” it is with a review of concepts, 
hypotheses, and theoretical formula- 
tions rather than with their real or 
alleged ability to solve particular 
problems. 
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ET us proceed to illuminate some 
of the problems that might arise 
in an integrated curriculum by select- 
ing an area of human behavior wherein 
the humanistic and the social scientific 
viewpoints are likely, although not 
necessarily, to conflict; namely, re- 
ligious behavior. The structural- 
functional-comparative approach to 
religious behavior is well known and 
widely used in the social sciences. 
It is oriented about the following 
propositions: first, that human be- 
havior, including ‘religious behavior, 
exhibits identifiable structural compo- 
nents as well as observed consequences 
or functions; second, that the social 
function of religion, therefore, refers 
to the observable objective con- 
sequences of religious behavior—it 
does not refer to religious aims, 
motives, or alleged purposes. 

A social scientist, applying these 
two propositions, in conjunction with 
method, to religious behavior ex- 
hibited in one or many societies, may 
submit the following as examples of 
the social function of religion: 


First, religion functions to set a limit 
on certain questions such as the future 
of man, the nature of the unknown, and 
the like, thereby providing members of 
that society temporary security in the 
face of these imponderables. 

Second, but to the extent that the 
answers given by any religion to these 
questions are scientifically false or empir- 
ically undemonstrable, religion functions 
to institutionalize ignorance and a false 
sense of security in that society. 

Third, religion may function to re- 
enforce the concept of authority in a 
given society through the priesthood 
and its control over the dissemination of 
knowledge and information. The special 
capacities of the priesthood often carry 
over from the sacred to the profane, 
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for example, to economic and _ political 
activities. 

Fourth, religion often functions to 
provide a set of sanctions for moral 
systems. For example, the Christian 
ethic as found in the dictates concern. 
ing sex behavior, business practices, 
and so on. 


It is well to note that this partial 
list of functions is not to be mistaken 
for an attack on religion or religious 
ideals and purposes. Nor is religion 
the only form of institutionalized 
behavior giving rise to the same or 
similar functions. Therefore, in so 
far as these functions are demon- 
strably valid, they do add to our 
knowledge of religious behavior irre- 
spective of humanistic or social 
scientific orientations. They are, of 
course, open to empirical challenge 
at any point in the analysis; but they 
can hardly be dismissed by the claim 
that intrinsically, religious behavior 
is not amenable to scientific analysis. 

One often hears that religion is a 
powerful integrating force in human 
society. From a sociological point 
of view this statement is true only 
with reference to small-scale, agri- 
cultural, homogeneous societies; it is 
not generally true of large-scale, 
industrial, heterogeneous societies. 
The United States, for example, is of 
the latter type and since, in addition, 
it is a multi-religion society, it has a 
certain amount of interreligious con- 
flict. Religious behavior is not even 
uniform within the various socio- 
logically defined groups of our social 
order; namely, social classes, urban- 
rural populations, and soon. Further- 
more, widespread industrialization has 
stimulated the development of secular 
systems of morals and ethics. Such 
observations are, of course, state- 
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ments of fact, not of preference. 
Concerning religious behavior, there- 
fore, the humanities and the social 
sciences differ markedly with respect 
to the kinds of questions they ask 
about religious phenomena. Both can 
be enriched rather than enfeebled 
by acknowledging the fact that a 
different order of question supplies 
a different order of answer. 

It is also possible that the humani- 
ties and the social sciences may differ 
in their treatment of the moral and 
ethical sphere of human existence. 
Man is a moral animal because he is 
a social animal; he acknowledges, to 
one degree or another, the ethical 
imperatives of his own culture. We 
may waive a functional analysis of 
ethical systems at this point and, 
instead, attempt the analysis of a 
form of behavior which generally 
produces a widespread and intense 
display of ethical and moral respon- 
siveness from all strata of our popula- 
tion — illegal abortion. Newspaper 
editors, ministers, priests, scientists, 
and laymen spare no words in 
denouncing this ugly practice which 
endangers many lives and costs the 
nation millions of dollars annually. 
But it is reasonably clear that moral 
censure alone, no matter how per- 
suasively presented or widely dis- 
seminated, has been unable to reduce 
the incidence of this practice in the 
United States. In other words, 
unless we take the untenable position 
that the individuals who indulge in 
this practice do so out of the sheer 
perverseness of human nature, the 
moralistic approach alone grossly 
oversimplifies the reasons why some 
people find it necessary to resort to 
illegal abortion. 
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An objective study of illegal abor- 
tion in the United States reveals the 
fact that over one-half of the females 
who have recourse to it are married 
women with one or more children, 
rather than, as is often assumed, a 
group predominantly made up of 
unmarried women who resort to this 
type of behavior because of moral 
pressure or shame. This is not the 
only important fact to be deduced 
from existing evidence but it is 
sufficient to point out that economic, 
as well as moral factors, are involved 
here. Such analyses lead to a rather 
simple but significant observation 
concerning the relation of morals, 
ethics, and science to social problems: 
Most social problems in our mass 
industrial society are frequently both 
moral and scientific problems—and 
little is to be gained by renouncing 
hard-won social facts. Nor does it 
make any sense to assume that the 
complex international problems cur- 
rently bedeviling mankind can be 
solved by reducing them to moral 
issues, or any single set of issues, 
for that matter. 

A curriculum designed to integrate 
the humanities and the social sciences, 
then, involves more than a re-shuffling 
of courses and faculty members. 
Nor should any attempt be made to 
remake one in the image of the other. 
Religio-moral evaluations and pre- 
cepts are not of the same order as 
empirically founded concepts and 
propositions; any attempt to com- 
promise, hide, or submerge this 


essential difference would not only 
subvert the ends desired but would 
produce considerable confusion among 
the students participating in the 
program, and rightly so. 

[Vol. XXIII, No. 8] 
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The Question of Class Size’ 


During these times of legislative 
retrenchment and low interest rates, 
an increasing number of educational 
institutions, both public and private, 
face serious questions regarding class 
size. Administrators frequently are 
called upon by their boards of control 
to increase class size as a sure means 
of reducing institutional costs. Fac- 
ulty reaction to this proposal is very 
likely to be negative. It will almost 
certainly place major, if not total, 
emphasis upon the advantages which 
accrue to the student as a result of 
experiences in small classes. The 
forthright teacher may also cite advan- 
tages to himself, such as fewer clerical 
and administrative details. 

While the advantages of small 
classes to the teacher can hardly be 
denied, it behooves all teachers to 
become familiar with the research on 
the general question of class size and 
related issues. The administrator, 
too, needs this information. 

Jamison, who points out that more 
than 250 studies of class size have 
been made at various levels, about 70 
of them experimental in nature and 
20 or more conducted under con- 
trolled conditions, concludes that the 
results do not conclusively favor either 
small or large classes. He indicates 
that the teacher’s preference for small 
classes is understandable since there is 
evidence to show that in small classes 
teachers know more about the educa- 


1Reported by John W. Kidd, Assistant Professor 
of Social Science, Michigan State College. 


tion, health, and socio-economic status 
of their pupils. The pupils have the 
advantage of more individual teacher- 
learning techniques and greater diver- 
sification of learning activities and 
modes of expression, and they show 
greater evidence of individual enter- 
prise and desirable social outcomes.? 
Probably the most complete pub- 
lished summary on the subject is that 
of Henry J. Otto and Fred von 
Borgersrode. These writers point out 
that the subject has had at least 267 
separate treatments, one-half of which 
represent studies which have been 
semi-scientific or experimental in 
nature. There is some evidence, they 
note, that teachers and pupils rather 
consistently prefer that to which 
they are accustomed, while admin- 
istrators are willing to make a change. 
Of the seventy-three studies that 
attempted to measure effects on 
pupils and used objective evidence to 
check results, the outcomes favored 
the large groups 39.7 per cent of the 
time, neither large nor small 38.4 
per cent of the time, and the small 
group in 21.9 per cent of the cases. 
Of the twenty-four controlled experi- 
ments, the results favored the large 
group in 50 per cent of the cases, 
neither in 29.2 per cent, and the small 
class in 20.8 per cent of the studies.* 
Bright pupils were shown to do 
better in large groups by five investi- 
gators, while five others indicated that 


2Encyclopedia of Modern Education, 1943. 
PP. 143-45. 
8Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 1950. 


pp. 212-15. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


they did better in small classes. Dull 
pupils did better in large classes 
according to one investigator, while 
three found no relationship, and eight 
found that they did better in small 
classes. Student attention was re- 
ported to be better in the large 
groups by seven investigators, with 
four neutral, and two favoring the 
small group in this respect. Disci- 
pline appeared to be more difficult 
in large groups in four of the experi- 
ments, while five were neutral, and 
one indicated that the small group 
produced greater disciplinary prob- 
lems. Greater pupil self-reliance was 
claimed for the large groups in six 
of the studies, while no similar claims 
were registered for the small groups. 
Of the three studies which attempted 
to measure attitudes, one claimed a 
significant difference in favor of the 
small group. 

The conclusions of Otto and von 
Borgersrode are as follows: 


Great variation in class size exists and much 
of it is probably undesirable. 

Under typical teaching procedures mere size of 
class has little significant influence on 
educational efficiency as judged by measur- 
able pupil outcomes. 

The weight of experimental evidence places 
the burden of proof squarely upon the 
proponents of small classes. 

There is urgent need for scientific establish- 
ment of optimum class sizes in terms of the 
fundamental objectives of education. This 
may necessitate the establishment of several 
standards to fit varied conditions. 

Future class-size research should be carefully 
planned to ensure rigid experimental con- 
trol, a limited field of attack, and specific 
rather than general objectives.‘ 


Their most significant conclusion is 
that, on the whole, statistical findings 
definitely favor the large classes at 
every level of instruction except the 


kindergarten. 
‘Ibid. pp. 214-15. 
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The second of Otto and von 
Borgensrode’s conclusions is very 
much the same as that of Luella 
Cole, who, after reviewing a number 
of studies in this area, stated that 
“no administrative procedure by 
which students are placed in classes 
of different sizes or types is auto- 
matically and inevitably of value. 
Indeed, unless a rearrangement is 
accompanied by adequate changes in 
teaching and content, it is more 
likely than not to be quite futile.” 

The Minnesota investigation, as 
reported by Hudelson, is in general 
agreement with the consensus of other 
studies but, in addition, it sets up 
certain essential considerations for 
further experimentation in this area. 
Included are these requirements: 
There should be at least two sections 
in the same course, a large and a 
small. They should be taught by 
the same instructor, using the same 
method and material. They should 
be carefully matched as to intelligence, 
scholarship, sex, class, and, where 
it may be considered significant, 
previous preparation. The meetings 
should be approximately the same 
time of day—if one section precedes 
the other, the order should be reversed 
at approximately the mid-point of the 
experiment. There should be fre- 
quent tests, identical in both sections 
and objectively scored.* 

Assuming for the moment that an 
experiment is to be undertaken in 
order that a contribution may be 
made to knowledge on the subject of 
class size, it is likely that, for results 


5Cole, Luella. The Background for College 
Teaching. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
1940. PP. 320. 

*For a fuller discussion of these considerations, 
see Earl Hudelson, Class Size at the College Level 
(Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1928), pp. 278-82. 
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to be significant, several pairs of 
matched sections or sections composed 
of randomly chosen members instead 
of a single pair, as proposed by 
Hudelson, would be necessary. Each 
pair should be taught by a different 
person, who would be meticulous in 
performing the identical rdle in each 
section of his pair—and even then, 
should the results show statistical 
significance, one could not safely 
claim that this would apply to any 
other subject, in any other school, or 
with any other instructor. To warrant 
that type of generalization, there 
would have to be adequate sampling 
of school-subject-students-instructor 
combinations. 

It is well to bear in mind that 
even with the best-known methods of 
matching individuals and controlling 
instruction, no two persons, students 
or instructors, can be truly matched, 
nor is a single instructor likely to be 
able to behave in an identical manner 
in two different situations; yet both 
of these seriously doubtful assump- 
tions are basic to the procedure 
suggested by Hudelson. 

If the question asked is really, 
What is the effect of class size alone 
upon students? then would it not be 
experimentally more desirable to ran- 
domly select the members of several 
classes of different size, to have them 
meet at the same time in as nearly 
identical environments as possible, 
and to have them all listen to the 
same recorded lectures at the same 
time? If class size alone produced 
differences, they would surely become 
evident from this careful investiga- 
tion and be properly attributable to 
class size alone—yet the evidence 
rather clearly indicates that no greater 
than chance differences would occur. 

Therefore, it seems that those who 
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raise the question of class size as a 
separate factor of possible significance 
in student gains are, at least sub. 
consciously, aware of variations in 
method and _ procedure commonly 
associated with different class sizes 
and, instead of claiming that the 
advantages lie with certain of these 
different methods, have attempted to 
cloak the small class, per se, with 
magic properties. The magic proper- 
ties may be there, but only because 
the small class permits or induces a 
more favorable situation. Thus, it 
appears futile to attempt to isolate 
and assess the merits of mere size. 

However, pursuing free scientific 
inquiry is one thing; the practical 
application of results is often quite 
another. Let those who will, con- 
tinue the search, unfettered by institu- 
tional or other limitations; but for 
that institution, group, or individual 
giving consideration to an expenditure 
of time and money in this particular 
area of research with a view to 
developing a program of action, it 
seems that certain practical con- 
siderations of possible outcomes are 
very much in order. 

The issue of class size must be 
settled, it seems, on the bases of 
such factors as student-teacher ratio; 
teacher load, including paper work 
and records; the desirability of student 
participation in class; the teacher’s 
personal acquaintance with the stu- 
dents and its desirability; and research 
on teaching methods adaptable to 
various subjects and circumstances, 
which may reveal, for example, that 
the small class makes possible social- 
ized and individualized techniques 
which yield greater student gains. 
While this is a widely held hypothesis, 
conclusive evidence supporting it will 
not be readily forthcoming; and 
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should such a hypothesis receive 
extensive experimental support, its 
application will be calculated to pro- 
duce not merely small classes but 
socialized and individualized tech- 
niques or whatever circumstances 
proved profitable, and incidentally 
a class size which makes them possible. 

Assuming the foregoing argument 
to be sound, consideration should be 
given to the application of possible 
results. Therefore, let it be assumed 
that the outcomes of such experiments 
clearly indicate that the small class is 
desirable because it permits the use 
of some particular teaching method. 
Should a policy in favor of small 
classes then be adopted, it would 
have to rest on the assumption—and, 
probably, some assurance to the 
administrator concerned—that the 
same kinds of experimental pro- 
cedures which had been proved desir- 
able would be used. The question 
then follows: Can such assurance be 
given? Unless this question can be 
answered unequivocally in the affirm- 
ative, the proposed experimentation 
is futile in so far as practical applica- 
tions of the outcomes to support small 
classes are concerned. 

In view of the generally accepted 
principles of individualism and aca- 
demic freedom, it is questionable if 
such assurance could be given. Thus, 
it would seem that any experiment 
in this area which is to have practical 
significance for future policy must 
impose no conditions on the experi- 
ment which cannot be maintained 
post-experimentally in the event they 
prove to be desirable. Evidence might 
preferably, therefore, be sought on 
the question, What are the differences 
in pupil outcomes in large and small 
classes which may be attributed to 
those differences which tend to accom- 
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pany one or the other for the typical 
instructor-class situation? Further- 
more, it seems to be desirable to 
define largeness and smallness in 
terms of those alternate class sizes 
most likely to be supported by the 
particular institution concerned, if 
and when convincing evidence is 
available. A third consideration of 
major importance is the matter of 
criteria to be applied in the com- 
parative evaluation of outcomes. 

Again assuming for the moment 
that the evidence indicates the desir- 
ability of the small class, and that 
the institution gives consideration to 
the support of small classes in the 
light of the evidence, the crux of the 
matter rests on the answer to the ques- 
tion, Are those areas in which the 
gains of the small class significantly 
exceeded those of the large accepted 
as course objectives? If the objec- 
tives of the course under experimenta- 
tion are stated, measurable, and 
measured (and how else could they 
enter the evidence?), then claims of 
superiority must, it seems, be based 
on those measured outcomes. 

There has been much talk about 
the “intangibles”; proponents of the 
small class glibly claim that it tends 
to produce more or less remarkable 
pupil gains of a kind which cannot be 
measured, and often, it appears, 
cannot be named. These claims are 
neither admitted nor denied at this 
point, but when, as is so often the 
case, the advocates of small classes 
base their claims primarily upon these 
kinds of supposed advantages, they 
should realize the weak nature of 
their case. 

To the question previously stated— 
What are the differences in pupil out- 
comes in large and small classes which 
may be attributed to those differences 
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which tend to accompany one or the 
other for the typical instructor-class 
situation’—the answer seems to have 
been provided by the more than 200 
studies which clearly reveal that there 
are no consistent differences. 


On the Teaching of World 
Literature’ 


“TI cannot agree with all these 
radical ideas and innovations. We 
have too much disorder now. We 
ought to stand by our principles 
regardless of criticism. Our duty 
as English teachers is to uphold 
standards.” As accurately as I can 
reproduce it, that is the comment 
of a sweet-faced, gray-haired colleague 
who had just heard me speak for 
thirty minutes on “Current Trends 
in the Teaching of English.” She 
represents, I fear, a numerous and 
important element in our profession— 
not the McCarthys, but the Tafts, 
of the academic world. Further 
progress in teaching our undergradu- 
ates world literature depends, I think, 
largely upon our success in con- 
vincing our colleagues of the validity 
of broader principles and_ better 
standards. 

We have all heard the phrase 
“standard sophomore survey” re- 
peated as though introduction of 
American students to the humanities 
through the literature of England 
from Beowulf to Hardy were pre- 
scribed in the Law of Moses and 
confirmed in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Only a little study of the 
evolution of the college curriculum, a 
little knowledge of our students’ 
backgrounds, preparations, interests, 


1Reported by Martin Staples Shockley, Professor 
of English, North Texas State College. 
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aims, a little understanding of educa- 
tional objectives should suffice to 
correct this misconception. 

To our conscientious colleague who 
saw her duty as “upholding stand- 
ards,” the “‘standard sophomore sur- 
vey” represents a haven of order in 
a disordered world. Chronology, we 
should point out, is one method of 
organizing literature; it is by no 
means the only one. Chronology 
has merits: ease, simplicity, historic- 
ity. Its faults may lie in these 
merits, which tempt the teacher to 
accept an easy, simple, secondhand 
organization instead of making his 
own effort to achieve something 
better. Available evidence indicates 
that as a better English curriculum is 
built, it is not being organized upon 
the principle of chronology. 

No single limitation of English 
teachers I have known seems to me 
more widespread or more detrimental 
to the teaching of world literature 
than the “mother country” complex. 
I knew it first on the Atlantic coast; 
I have found it with equal virulence 
throughout the Middle West. | 
have known American professors so 
enamored of the culture of England 
that they were incapable of appre- 
ciating any other culture—including 
theirown. To attain the enlightened 
and humane point of view toward\ 
which we seek to lead our students 
through the medium of world liter- 
ature, we must first overcome among 
ourselves, not Colonel McCormickism, 
but John Bullism. 

We are all familiar with the phrases: 
“cutting across department barriers,” 
“taking knowledge out of cubby- 
holes,” “‘cross-fertilization of the cur- 
riculum,” which are favorably received 

[Continued on page 457) 
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Two sessions of the Institute for 
Management were held during the 
past summer on the Chicago campus 
of Northwestern University. During 
each four-weeks course more than 
thirty top-level executives partici- 
pated in the intensive study and 
discussion for the purpose of develop- 
ing an over-all view of management 
problems, rather than the specialized 
one which each had acquired from 
personal experience. Carl J. Fors- 
berg, vice-president of the Wisconsin 
Power and Light Company, at the end 
of the first session, said: 

Our vision has been widened tre- 
mendously by our experiences of the past 
four weeks. The very quality of the 
individuals participating and the variety 
of experiences in their backgrounds and 
viewpoints induces thoughtful discussion 
above and beyond the directed course 
work. This comprehensive program for 
management development is filling a need 
long recognized by those in the business 
world. 


Tuts year marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the establishment of 
the Near East College Association, 
although most of the member colleges 
pre-date the Association by many 
decades. This group of colleges— 
Athens College, Anatolia College, 
American College for Girls, Robert 
College, the University of Beirut, 
International College (Lebanon), and 
Damascus College—represents the 
largest non-sectarian American over- 
seas educational effort, with a total 
enrollment of over six thousand stu- 


——p 


dents. The staffs are composed of 
160 Americans and 620 persons of 
Near-Eastern origin. In addition, 
there are teachers from many Euro- 
pean countries. 


Ten departments of the College of 
Forestry of the State University of 
New York at Syracuse have been 
reorganized into three divisions, phys- 
ical sciences, biological sciences, and 
resource management. Two new de- 
partments have been added, forest 
chemistry and forest economics, which 
are outgrowths of the long-established 
departments of pulp-and-paper tech- 
nology and forest management. 


Tae August, 1952, issue of the 
University of Illinois Library School’s 
“Occasional Papers” is entitled 4 
Report of Procedures Used in a Circu- 
lation Survey of a Public Library, 
written by William F. Morse and 
E. Walfred Erickson, graduate stu- 
dents of the University of Illinois 
Library School. This paper sum- 
marizes the methods used in a study 
of the circulation of the Urbana 
Free Library and offers suggestions 
to other libraries for the gathering 
and tabulating of data in such a 
survey. 


Tue invitation to join Columbia 
University’s Engineering School and 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in offering a combined five- 
year course to students seeking a full 
liberal-arts background before enter- 
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ing an advanced engineering school 
has been accepted by Hamilton Col- 
lege. Students entering Hamilton 
under this professional option can 
take a liberal-arts course in three 
years, and then go on to either 
advanced school for the engineering 
course. At the close of their fifth 
year they will receive the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in engineering 
from Columbia or M.I.T. and Bache- 
lor of Arts from Hamilton. 

Other colleges which have recently 
joined this combined program are 
Reed, Colorado and Hendrix. 


An experiMENTAL course in Reli- 
gious Television has been started by 
the Yale University Divinity School 
which is a natural extension of the 
School’s Religious Radio course which 
has been given for six years. The 
course consists of lectures and seminar 
discussions as well as actual lab- 
oratory-type work in New Haven 
Station WNHC-TV. Students—lim- 
ited to fifteen—are required to write 
programs to be produced under 
simulated broadcasting conditions. 
Studies include the nature of com- 
munication of the Christian faith, 
with special emphasis on television; 
the use of mass media by philosophies 
opposed to Christianity; analysis of 
audiences available to religious tele- 
vision and the subjects fitted to 
telecasting; the elements of creative 
writing; program policy and planning 
in a local Council of Churches; and 
community analysis for effective 
programing. 


Tue Southern College Personnel 
Association Work Conference held at 
Warren Wilson College during August 
was attended by educators from 
twenty-one colleges and universities. 
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The week’s program was primarily 
prepared for deans of students and 
heads of student-welfare programs 
whose job it is to provide counseling 
and guidance. The need for a regional 
training program in this field had 
been explored previous to the confer- 
ence, and the Southern Regional 
Education Board participated in the 
planning and in the program. 


The estimates of the U. S. Office of 
Education indicate a drop of 75,000 
in college enrollments this fall. The 
1951-52 estimate was 2,225,000, and 
that for 1952-53 is 2,150,000. The 
effect of the Korean G.I. educational 
program will not be felt -fully by 
institutions of higher education until 
1953-54, the Office of Education 
predicts. 


Tue Educational Testing Service is 
offering for 1953-54 its sixth series 
of research fellowships in psycho- 
metrics leading to the Ph.D. degree 
at Princeton University. The two 
fellowships, each of which carries a 
stipend of $2,500 a year and is 
normally renewable, are open to men 
who are acceptable to the Princeton 
Graduate School. 

Fellows will be engaged in part- 
time research in the general area of 
psychological measurement at the 
offices of the Educational Testing 
Service and will, in addition, carry a 
normal program of studies in the 
Graduate School. Competence in 
mathematics and psychology is a 
prerequisite for obtaining these fel- 
lowships. The closing date for com- 
pleting applications is January 16, 
1953. Information and application 
blanks may be obtained from: 
Director of Psychometric Fellow- 
ship Program, Educational Testing 
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THE REPORTER 


Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


To provivE educational opportunity 
for those barred from college attend- 
ance by economic handicaps, a “Stu- 
dent Aid Bill” has been transmitted 
to Congress which, it is estimated, 
would add fifty to sixty thousand 
students annually to university enroll- 
ments. For every student who attends 
college, another gifted student fails 
to attend because he cannot afford 
the costs. This constitutes a tremen- 
dous waste of our human resources. 
The growth of our country depends 
upon the full use of the abilities of 
our youth. 

The bill provides scholarships rang- 
ing up to $800 a year, and proposes 
that during a national emergency 
at least 60 per cent of the available 
scholarship funds must be granted to 
students engaging in fields of study 
related to national defense or to 
defense-supporting activities. Stu- 
dents would be selected by state 
scholarship commissions for scholar- 
ship awards and would be chosen 
according to standards set up by 
state educational authorities based 
on ability and economic need. The 
state scholarship commissions would 
have the principal operating respon- 
sibility in the conduct of the program. 
Students receiving the awards would 
be known as “American Scholars.” 


‘Tue National Interassociation Com- 
mittee on Internships of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges 
has sponsored a matching plan to 
place new interns in hospital appoint- 
ments. Students apply for any intern- 
ship which interests them and visit 
hospitals of their choice. After these 
preliminaries have been completed, 
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students and hospitals file confidential 
ratings with the Committee. The 
two are then matched, the student 
receiving the internship he prefers if 
the hospital has rated him satis- 
factory. The success of the plan is 
indicated by the fact that 84 per cent 
of this year’s new interns (95 per cent 
of whom participated) were matched 
with the hospitals (g8 per cent 
of which participated) which they 
selected as their first choice. An 
additional 10 per cent received their 
second-choice placement. Seventy- 
four per cent of the hospitals received 
the student they designated as their 
first choice. 


A FILM, demonstrating how adults 
may improve speed, comprehension, 
and vocabulary in reading, has been 
produced by the Carrier Corporation 
and Bell-Howell Company from mate- 
rials supplied by Selma E. Herr of 
Tulane University’s reading lab- 
oratory. The film consists of 20 
reading lessons, each designed to 
take 40 minutes. Materials used in 
the film include charts, exercises, 
illustrations, and texts of the lab- 
oratory’s reading improvement course 
of study as well as materials written 
by leading authors. Speed, compre- 
hension, and vocabulary improvement 
over a 20-hour period are dem- 
onstrated by the film. Average 
improvement in the three categories 
is 100 per cent, with 200 and 300 per 
cent not uncommon. The film is 
available in both 16 and 35 millimeters. 


For six weeks during the past 
summer a group of 46 foreign students 
attended the University of Wisconsin 
English Language Institute for For- 
eign Students, sponsored by the 
Institute of International Education. 
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The program had two major aims: 
to increase the student’s proficiency 
in English, and to increase his knowl- 
edge of American customs and enable 
him to observe the practical applica- 
tion of the principles of democracy 
to American life. This fall they 
enrolled in colleges and universities 
throughout the Midwest for a year of 
study. 

These students, all holders of 
Fulbright or Mundt-Smith scholar- 
ships, come from China, Japan, India, 
Malaya, Germany, France, Greece, 
the Philippines, Finland, Iraq, Turkey, 
Iceland, and several South American 
countries. The majority of the group 
are graduate students and professional 
persons. 


Assour one-third of the University 
of Wisconsin students enrolled in 
1951-52 obtained part-time employ- 
ment during the school year according 
to figures released by Student Employ- 
ment Service. Students’ requests for 
jobs increased in 1951 despite enroll- 
ment drops, and placements were the 
highest in a decade, with 5,328, 
including 3,511 for men and 1,817 
for women. There were 3,023 stu- 
dents on the University student 
payroll, with 729 Seniors making up 
the largest group. 

More men than women are working 
their way through college. Employ- 
ment Bureau figures show 1,105 men 
and 267 women wholly self-supporting. 
Another go2 men and 317 women 
earned half their expenses. 


Tue George Washington University 
held its seventh annual Foreign 
Service Review Course this summer, 
designed to prepare interested candi- 
dates for the annual examinations of 
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the United States Foreign Service, | 
American history, European history, 
principles of economics, English, 
statistics, geography, international 
affairs, American government, and 
contemporary affairs were reviewed, | 
Special reading assignments and spe. | 
cial conferences were held on subjects 
that could not be adequately reviewed 
in class. The course does not offer 
language review. | 
During the past six years nearly | 
four hundred students have been 
enrolled in the course, and over 0 
per cent of them have passed the 
non-language portions of the State 
Department Examination. Only 1; 
per cent of the other candidates have 
passed during the same period. 


—— 


Six recent college graduates have | 
been awarded industrial-research fel- 
lowships by Armour Research Founda- 
tion of Illinois Institute of Technology. 
They started work in September 
toward Masters’ or Doctors’ degrees, 
attending classes half-time and doing 
research at the Foundation half-time. 


The academic program for Founda. | 


tion fellows covers a period of two 
years, including one summer session. 

The annual fellowship competition 
is open to citizens of the United 
States not older than twenty-eight 
years who have received an appropri- 
ate Bachelor’s degree from an accred- 
ited school. The fellows 


first year; $325 a month and a 
two-weeks vacation with pay during 
the following summer, and $190 a 


month, plus tuition, the second year. | 


They are encouraged to work at the 
Foundation the summer preceding 
their first academic year at a salary 
of $300 a month. 


receive | 
tuition and $165 a month during the | 
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Fellowships for High-School 
Teachers 


HE program of one-year 
fellowships for high-school 
teachers announced last sum- 
mer by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education and now in effect 
is concerned primarily with high- 
school rather than college education. 
But its implications are sufficiently 
far-reaching to be of interest to 
educators on all levels. The plan 
is somewhat like that for college 
teachers which the Fund put into 
effect last year. 

The purpose of the new fellowship 
program is to improve secondary- 
school teaching by broadening the 
preparation of teachers. “A fellow- 
ship recipient is expected to pursue 
a. program that will broaden his 
knowledge and experience rather than 
intensify his training in a limited field 
of previous specialization.” Programs 
of study under the grants are to be 
so planned as to enable the par- 
ticipants “‘to see more clearly their 
specific teaching assignments in broad 
perspective, particularly in relation 
to other fields of knowledge and to 
the increasing complexities of our 
society.” The fellowship program 


. is not designed to include those 
types of specialized activities in which 
the teacher has traditionally engaged 
during the summer months or during 
previous years away from the classroom, 
such as taking additional courses toward 
a graduate degree in a major subject or 
field in which the teacher has already 
had extensive training, or courses for 
credit in professional education. [More- 


over]... the teacher should not be 
encouraged to undertake a program 

. primarily helpful to the administra- 
tion of the school system, rather than to 
his own liberal education as a classroom 
teacher, ... 


The program is administered by a 
National Committee on High School 
Teacher Fellowships established by 
the Fund. This committee selected 
four hundred local school systems 
of different sizes and distributed 
throughout the country. One fel- 
lowship was offered in each of these 
systems. 

Each of the four hundred school 
superintendents was asked to appoint 
a local committee comprising one 
school administrator, one teacher, and 
“several able and representative citi- 
zens” to select the most appropriate 
candidate. Eligibility for the fel- 
lowships was limited to classroom 
teachers who had taught the equiva- 
lent of at least one full term during 
the academic year 1951-52 and who 
were expected to remain in the school 
system during 1953-54. Each candi- 
date designed his own year’s program 
and submitted it with his application 
to the local committee. This com- 
mittee chose the recipient; the 
National Committee agreed to accept 
the nominations of the local com- 
mittees “‘except where, in its judg- 
ment, the specific plan of activities 
submitted falls outside the intent of 
the program.” Each grantee receives 
the amount of salary he would 
receive during the school year, but 
not less than $3,000, plus necessary 
travel and other incidental expenses. 
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Final judgment on this plan must, 
of course, be withheld until it has 
been in operation for a considerable 
time; but several features deserve 
comment now. In the first place, 
this is a plan to increase the effective- 
ness of school programs by improving 
the preparation of the teachers: thus 
it goes to the heart of the matter. 
Foreign observers of American educa- 
tion from time to time have expressed 
the opinion that we give relatively 
too much attention to administration 
and too little to teaching. The fel- 
lowship program is a move toward 
correcting this condition. The fellow- 
ships are open only to classroom 
teachers, and the plan specifically 
excludes types of study or experience 
that would be related chiefly to 
school administration. 

The plan is noteworthy, in the 
second place, in that it has to do with 
high-school teaching. While there is 
much room for improvement of teach- 
ing at all levels, it probably is true 
that the need is greater in the 
secondary than in the elementary 
school. Notwithstanding many fine 
examples of good teaching, high-school 
programs are probably less effective 
in influencing the lives of their 
pupils than elementary-school pro- 
grams. This is due not to any lack 
of intelligence or devotion on the 
part of high-school teachers, but 
rather to the way in which the high- 
school program is organized. In a 
typical elementary school, one teacher 
is responsible during a given year for 
the entire schooling of a particular 
child, except for the work of “special” 
teachers in such fields as music and 
physical education. In a typical high- 
school, a given teacher is responsible 
for teaching in one or two subject- 
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matter fields only. It is easy for him to 
teach his subjects in a formal, lifeless 
manner, out of relation to other 
fields or to the problems of living, 
Hence the special importance for 
high-school teachers of the present 
program, which is concerned with 
“the broadening of the individual” 
and “personal enrichment as a 
teacher.” 

The program is noteworthy, in the 
third place, because it is concerned 
with in-service rather than pre. 
service training. Because of the greater 
maturity and the practical experience 
of the teacher in service, in-service 
training, as a rule, brings much 
greater returns hour for hour and 
dollar for dollar. The present pro- 
gram is putting time and effort where 
they will do the most good. 

Fourth, and most important, the 
present program means progress with 
respect to the kind of advanced 
preparation that the high-school 
teacher should be encouraged to 
undertake. The American tradition 
that the teacher should continue his 
professional preparation during his 
service is all to the good. It is 
supported by the general practice of 
granting salary increments to those 
who meet certain standards of ad- 
vanced preparation. The trouble is 
that such preparation has usually 
been confined to further studies in 
the teacher’s major or minor field, or 
in professional education courses. It 
is this that is given financial recogni- 
tion by boards of education. This 
kind of study undoubtedly has a place 
in in-service teacher education, but 
many teachers have pursued it far 
beyond the point of diminishing 
returns; they have spent time and 

[Continued on page 458] 
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A Social Document of Exceptional 


Interest 
HarvarD 1926: THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 

or A COLLEGE C1ass, by Cornelius 

DuBois and Charles J. V. Murphy. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 

University Press, 1951. xii+98 pp. 

$2.50. 

It seems to be in the nature of things 
that college classes, selected at entrance 
with equal care and intuition, turn out 
more or less blessed with that cohesive- 
ness called class spirit. It may be a few 
dedicated leaders, challenging develop- 
ments while in college, success in extra- 
curricular activities, or some unknown 
catalytic agent which makes some classes 
jell into lifelong social institutions of 
such solidity as to become the solace 
of presidents and the frustration of the 
inquiring sociologist. The Harvard Class 
of 1926 is apparently an excellent example 
of this uniquely American phenomenon. 
in its self-conscious self-analysis, after 
twenty-five years of graduate life, it has 
given us a social document of exceptional 
interest. 

Aware of the advances in polling 
techniques, the class leaders sought pro- 
essional help in building and processing 
its questionnaires. Anonymity was pre- 
served, yet interesting correlations within 
each classmate’s answers were studied. 
The range of items covered left few 
aspects of life, livelihood, attitude, or 
accomplishment untouched. The report, 
while full of significant statistics, is 
written with a light touch. In ninety- 
three pages one gets a strikingly complete 
cross section of 450 very human beings, 
61 per cent of the living members of 
the class. 

Among the aspects of homo sapientisst- 
mus (Harvard, 1926) studied are origins, 
Why Harvard?, college activities, What 
did Harvard contribute?, satisfaction in 
choice of career, financial success, savings, 
political views, religious outlook, views 
on educational policy, attitudes toward 


Harvard and Harvard men, “gadgets” 
owned, writings, habits, health, hobbies, 
military service, marital condition, atti- 
tudes of wives toward Harvard men, and 
degree of happiness attained. The vari- 
ety of data under each topic will warm 
the heart of the sociologist and prove to 
anyone who doubted it that Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, is still a long way from 
Cambridge, England. 

For educators there is something short 
of satisfaction in the following analysis 
of attitudes on Harvard’s curriculum 
over twenty-five years:! 


“When we were 


in college” “* Nowadays”’ 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Too much emphasis on 
practical subjects....... 3 10 
Too much on liberal 
ee 20 17 
About right.............. 75 56 
Doea't BheW.........555. I 12 
INO GROUT. oo. cies cceveas I 6 


This seems to confirm the notion which 
most faculties hold—that alumni are 
valued more for their loyalty, respect, 
and support than for their advice on 
educational policy. This conclusion is 
strengthened by the indication that 15 
per cent of a Harvard class do not want 
a college professor to express any opinions 
of his own about capitalism and socialism, 
whereas 7 per cent would let him express 
his own opinion only if it is favorable 
to capitalism. To be fair to the sons 
of fair Harvard, however, 74 per cent 
did say that they would “require an 
professor to give the arguments for both 
sides, then let him express his own 
opinion whatever it is, but try to have 
professors with differing opinions on the 
faculty” (page 58). Even with this 
three-to-one vote for “freedom with 
balance,” there seems to be some haziness 
about the difference between indoctrina- 
tion and liberal education. 

After twenty-five years, it seems, many 
Harvard men do not know what Harvard 


1Page 56. 
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did for them. They have faith, how- 
ever, that it was worth the time and 
expense since four out of five, when 
asked, advise young men to follow in their 
path. Who could ask more? 
J. Doveias Brown 
Princeton University 


A Scholarly Account 

TORCHBEARER OF FREEDOM: THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF RICHARD PRICE ON EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY THOUGHT, by Carl B. 


Cone. ~ Kentucky: Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, 1952. 
X+209 pp. $3.75. 

Richard Price (1723-1791) was a 


typical product of the Age of Enlighten- 
ment. He had much in common with 
Franklin and Jefferson, who were his 
friends. Like them, he had faith in the 
power of human reason, the law of 
yes and the perfectibility of man. 

is ethical system was not unlike Kant’s. 
Like many of his contemporaries, he 
was a universal scholar, a theologian, 
scientist, philosopher, man of letters, 
and a mathematician who became an 
expert on vital statistics, insuraiice, 
public finance, and the sinking fund for 
the retirement of the national debt, 
and as such he counseled the leaders of 
the British government. Above all, he 
was a political pamphleteer, whose publi- 
cations were widely read on both sides 
of the Atlantic. He counted among his 
friends and correspondents Franklin, 
efferson, Washington, Jay, Adams, Adam 
mith, Shelburne, Pitt, Priestley, Mira- 
beau, and many others. Yet this modest, 
dissenting clergyman seldom left London. 
Prohibited by law from holding political 
office, he depended on his pen and his 
pulpit to influence the course of events 
in Europe and America. 

Price believed in the inalienable rights 
of man and the sovereignty of the 

ple. Therefore he championed civil 
Races, complete religious freedom, and 
the right of revolution. He had the 
courage to justify the American Revolu- 
tion and to correspond with many of its 
leaders. Yale gave him an honorary 
D.D., the American Philosophical Society 
elected him to membership, and the 
Continental Congress invited him to 
move to America. He was extremely 
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anxious to have the Americans succeed 
and set an example for the rest of the 
world. He favored a constitution that 
would preserve state’s rights but give 
“due energy” to Congress, and he con. 
sistently urged the complete separation 
of church and state. He hailed with joy 
the French Revolution in 1789, demanded 
similar reforms in England, and helped 
panne Burke’s famous counterblast, for 

is pamphlets and sermons often were as 
important for the opposition they aroused 
in men like Burke and John Wesley as 
for the principles they advocated. In 
the field of education, Price wanted 
a school system which would teach 
morality as well as learning, make stu- 
dents “‘attentive to evidence,” and teach 
them “how to think, rather than what to 
think.” For such heresy, Burke con- 
demned Hackney College, where the 
dissenting minister taught, as a “hot bed 
of sedition.” 

The present volume supersedes two 
earlier biographies, for it is based upon 
substantial research in materials not 
hitherto used. The author has given 
us a clear and scholarly account of the 
career and influence of an interesting 
eighteenth-century figure, without making 
immodest or unwarranted claims for his 
importance. 

Cari WITTKE 
Western Reserve University 


A Collection of Essays 
GENERAL EpucaTION IN SCIENCE, edited 

by I. Bernard Cohen and Fletcher G. 

Watson. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 

Harvard University Press, 1952. 

XVili+217 pp. $4.00. 

Since the publication of General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society by the Harvard 
Committee in 1945, there has been much 
replanning of courses and curriculums in 
the colleges and junior colleges, particu- 
larly the latter. But this was not in a 
real sense a trail-blazing report. Indeed, 
a good bit of the underlying philosophy 
of the general-education approach to 
curriculum problems had been worked 
out at the Caiemcity of Chicago some 
years before, and a group of Chicago- 
trained men and women had widely 
introduced generalized courses in junior 
colleges and a few liberal-arts colleges. 
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Also, Columbia University, in planning 
its general-education courses at the 
elementary level—especially the social- 
science and humanities program for 
engineers—had introduced general courses 
which did not follow the lines of the 
traditional disciplines. 

The kind of all-inclusive courses in 
such fields as the humanities, the social 
sciences, the natural sciences, and the 
biological sciences which are found in 
these generalized curriculums lend them- 
selves admirably to the two-year terminal 
program. But as pre-professional educa- 
tion the generalized science courses fall 
short, except for those who do not expect 
to train for a professional career where 
a solid foundation in the sciences is 
essential. If one plans to enter the study 
of medicine, dentistry, engineering, or 
science, he may find it necessary, after 
completing the generalized science courses, 
to start afresh in mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry, and follow the traditional 
type of training. 

The Harvard group’s idea for a 
generalized science course, however, is to 
give the non-scientist a speaking acquaint- 
ance, which he might not otherwise get, 
with the several fields of science. The 
use of the generalized science course, it 
is hoped, will make more laymen appre- 
ciative of, and conversant with, some of 
the elementary scientific techniques and 
concepts. Perhaps the authors’ objec- 
tives have been best expressed by 
Edward C. Fuller in his chapter on 
“Education for Citizenship in a Technical 
Civilization.” As he sees the problem, 
we educate for citizenship by “... 
giving our scientifically illiterate political 
leaders the understanding they need to 
make wise decisions when science and 
technology are involved; . . . teaching 
our adult contemporaries enough of 
science that they can intelligently throw 
their weight in the balance when public 
opinion must be brought to bear in 
making and enforcing such decisions; 
. .. preparing today’s students to assume 
the responsibility of tomorrow’s citizens 
in shaping public policy that involves 
science and technology” (page 158). 

This little volume has all the virtues 
of a collection of essays written by a 
dozen different men—a little group of 
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serious thinkers—and the faults generally 
found in such a_ collection. Such 
volumes generally lack unity and coher- 
ence—a centrally conceived thesis well 
develope this one is no exception. 
But it w.. 2 found useful to science 
teachers who must face the problem of 
getting over to the layman some under- 
standing of the world of science. 

Joun Day Larkin 

Illinois Institute of Technology 


Another Memorable Contribution 
THe YEAR Book or Epucation, 1951, 
edited by F. A. Lauwerys and N. Hans. 

London: Evans Brothers, 1951. xii+ 

674 pp. $9.00. 

The 1951 edition of the Year Book of 
Education, issued under the joint editor- 
ship of Joseph A. Lauwerys and Nicholas 
Hans, concerns itself with the nature of 
moral education and the practices adopted 
by educators in most of the world’s 
cultures. The relation between religion 
and the state, the various methods and 
types of control of moral instruction, the 
effects of upbringing, family structure, 
economic systems, and youth movements 
are all elucidated by theorists and 
practitioners from all over the world 
within a configuration of national, cul- 
tural, and ideological desires. 

Several inches thick, this mighty 
volume is prefaced by a substantial essay 
on education and morals written by the 
editors, who classify, summarize, and 
analyze the ensuing information with a 
view toward clarifying the issues. 
Optimistically they find that: 


In spite of initial assumptions which are 
utterly different or even opposite, the amount 
of common ground between the various points 
of view expressed is far greater than might 
be expected . . . To make plain what such 
agreement implies is our editorial task 
(pages I-2). 

This self-imposed assignment is not 
exactly fulfilled, however. Only on page 
19, where the work of C. S. Lewis (The 
Abolition of Man) is cited, does a direct 
but brief attempt appear to collect and 
discuss universally recognized values. 
Instead, the editors deal with the effects 
on moral behavior of such phenomena as 
industrialization, state control, political 
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emancipation, and moral codes, all of 
which tends more to elucidate perplexing 
pluralisms than to point to areas of 
agreement. Witness, for example, the 
following competent but not very helpful 
observations: 


The truth is that all countries, all societies, 
are nowadays plural. Antagonistic cultures, 
diverging creeds, incompatible beliefs face 
and affront one another. The old and the 
new; the urban and the rural; the scientific 
and the pre-scientific live together in the 
mind and heart of each of us. Everywhere 
men look for a secure compass, a fixed set of 
value-judgments, a guide relevant to the 
situations they face (page 6). 

The experiences, at first or second hand, of 
fighting, of war, and of enemy occupation, 
produce wide-spread apathy towards moral 
values and spiritual ideals; they accustom 
everyone to brutality and cruelty; they weaken 
respect for law and right (page 8). 


Nevertheless, the editors act con- 
structively on the proved assertion that 
there is a “fairly general and growing 
conviction that the formation of the 
moral and ethical personality is an 
important part of the business of any 
school,” and they contribute much that 
reveals their insight. They point out, 
for example, that the more the peculi- 
arities of religious creeds and moral 
doctrines are stressed, the greater become 
the existing differences among Christian, 
Buddhist, Muslim, and Hindu nations 
at a time when the world must move 
toward unity and mutual understanding: 


Religion, in a word, which should pull 
men more closely together, may prove an 
element of conflict—a divisive rather than a 
unifying force. . . . Asa rule, religious educa- 
tion aims not only at intensifying man’s 
response to his cosmic environment but also at 
developing an understanding of particular 
forms of that response. [The great danger 
lies in] accepting as direct revelation some- 
thing which is not revelation or else arises 
from a wrong interpretation of a right 
revelation (pages 10 and 12). 


In other words, the frailty of the religious 
approach lies in the fact that there are 
many rival claims for the universality 
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of a particular revelation, while at the 
same time there is ostensible inability 
on the part of the believers to reach an 
agreement on the interpretation of each 
historical revelation. Again, the editors 
optimistically declare that “the way js 
open for a search for a common ground,” 
embracing universally accepted standards 
in such value-areas as_ beneficence, 
justice, trustworthiness, mercy, magna- 
nimity, and fealty. They conclude: 


It is society, the whole of society, which is 
the great educator, the medium in which and 
through which men become more fully human 
and grow to full stature. And if society 
itself is distraught, torn, divided, unsure, 
where shall individuals find stability and firm 
ground? Only when there is harmony in 
society can the explicit teachings of the 
religious traditions really help to shape the 
moral character (page 31). 


If this harmony cannot now be found, 
there is hope in the future. ‘Do not 
look elsewhere,” wrote de Musset, “for 
the secret of our evils” than in mankind 
itself. 

Section II consists of essays by 
eminent authorities on anthropology, 
social relations, the moral function, 
communism, secular humanism, and all 
the main religious and moral traditions 
of the world. Parts III, IV, and V 
embody reports on provisions for moral 
training from all over the world, together 
with some statement and appraisal of 
existing situations. 

For the American educator, as for 
educators in all countries, the book is 
important because it brings out the 
universality of educational purposes 
and problems and points to solutions 
achieved in certain cultures which might 
be of help on the local scene. American 
educators in particular tend to seek 
solutions exclusively within their own 
culture and with the help of fairly local- 
ized history, religion, philosophy, psy- 
chology, and racial experience. Only 
recently has the potential of comparative 
religion and comparative education been 
realized by the majority of the pro- 
fession. The need for increased interest 
in international educational problems is 
well defined in the Introduction by 
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REVIEWS 


George B. Jeffery, director of the Institute 
of Education: 

There is no more illuminating experience 
to the educator than to see the same principles 
as those upon which he endeavors to base his 
own work finding new and often strange 
forms of expression in other countries. It is 
an illuminating experience because it so 
often enables the educationalist to discern 
that there is a unity of educational purpose 
which transcends wide differences of creed, 
politics, and social philosophy. . . . A study 
of this volume reveals that the old incentives 
to right and moral conduct no longer hold the 
sway they did (pages xi-xii). 


In the field of universal moral educa- 
tion this commentator knows no more 
valuable source of pertinent information, 
especially because the material is pre- 
sented essentially for educational pur- 
poses. Indeed, the teacher in the 
classroom who is interested in presenting 
the fundamental tenets of the world’s 
religious and moral beliefs will do well to 
use this text as a basic reference. The 
editors have succeeded in presenting 
another memorable and remarkable con- 
tribution to the world’s educational 
library, and this text is a tribute to their 
energy and talent. 

GeorcE F. KNELLER 
Yale University 


A Fine and Moving Essay 


EpucaTIon FoR Apversity, by Julius 
Seelye Bixler. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1952. vit+34 pp. $1.50. 

In this Inglis Lecture for 1951 the 

President of Colby College argues that 


the goal of education in an age of 


insecurity like our own must be to 
acquaint our youth with the possibility 
of tragedy and failure without dimming 
their faith that life is good. The diagnosis 
isconsistently acute and Well-informed, the 
argument always eloquent and humane. 
Mr. Bixler is fundamentally optimistic. 
The cycle of cynicism and despair, as 
revealed for instance in contemporary 
drama, has reached bottom; the current 
abhorrence of hypocrisy augurs a revival 
of faith: ““Our society is gathering moral 
strength by seeing evil for what it is” 
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(page 15). The remedy lies in reason: 
“It is in our chance of becoming reason- 
able that our best hope of conquering 
adversity lies” (page 30). Reason is the 
basis of faith in ourselves, in our society, 
in God. What students are seeking is 
“a rational faith that will enable them 
to take both joy and pain in their stride” 
(page 33). 

It is refreshing in the midst of the 
modern revolt against reason to hear 
a voice like this. But to this reviewer 
at least, Mr. Bixler overplays his hand. 
To say that our minds “can go wrong, 
but they cannot mean to go wrong” 
(page 17) sounds strangely like Rousseau 
on the General Will. And it is hard to 
believe that “even faith in God, stems 
from the appeal to reason” (page 17). 
Certainly the remedy does not lie in 
unreason. But do we do our students ‘a 
service to suggest that the courage, the 
integrity, and the faith they will need 
in order to face what they must face in 
the years ahead of them can always be 
“rational”? “Reason is a fighting creed”’ 
(page 31). Yes, but when we have 
fought to bring sense out of chaos as far 
as we can, we still need humility in the 
face of the mystery beyond our grasp. 
Pascal sensed something of this when he 
wrote of the greatest rationalist of them 
all: “‘Descartes—useless and uncertain.” 

Mr. Bixler has written a fine and 
moving essay on the uses of reason in an 
age of insecurity, in the best of the 
eighteenth-century —. 

ARRIS HARBISON 
Princeton University 


General Education and Un- 
certainty in College 
Youth 
PAUL L. DRESSEL 
[Continued from page 414] 
these are not all incapables. The 
number of students who decide after 
a year or two in an educational 
program that their choice was inap- 
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propriate is not generally known, but 
the experience of counselors indicates 
it is large. In a college wherein 
the requirements are such that trans- 
fer to another program involves a 
great loss of credit, students are 
likely to drop out of college. A 
period of uncertainty with a still more 
indefinite future enhances the sig- 
nificance of this problem. 

Higher education must examine 
both its students and the times more 
carefully and make such modifica- 
tions as will be consistent with the 
uncertainties thus made evident. It 
is my contention that the organiza- 
tion of a general-education program 
and the requirement that it be 
completed by all college students 
during their first two years in college 
will be found to be an indispensable 
step in solving the problem. A 
general-education requirement which 
approximates fifty per cent of the 
first two years of work simul- 
taneously provides the much-needed 
common educational background for 
effective citizenship, an orientation to 
the major areas of knowledge helpful 
in arriving at decisions about voca- 
tional plans or academic major, and 
flexibility in permitting changes of 
majors during the first two years of 


college. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 8] 


Education for the Art 
of Living 
PAUL MACKENDRICK 
[Continued from page 428] 
I think I ought to tell you in con- 
clusion what I think it is, more 


specifically than Adler’s canon, that 
makes them great. What are the 
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foundation-stones of the classical 
tradition? 

The most important is a living 
sense of the importance of tradition, 
not in the sense of enslavement to 
the past, nor of soulless copying, but 
in the sense of creative adaptation of 
the past, in the way that makes out 
of a folksong the scherzo of a 
symphony, or out of a copperplate 
engraving of a Greek column a 
graceful ante-bellum mansion in the 
South. This sense of the future of 
tradition is the most important of our 
legacies from the past. When it is 
appealed to to justify the entrench- 
ment of privilege it is bad, but when 
it is used as in art to underline our 
sense of continuity with all that has 
gone before us, it is a salutary 
reminder that we too have much to 
learn, that a thousand years sud 
specie aeternitatis are but as yesterday 
when it is past, and that with the 
vigor of youth we must blend the 
wisdom of maturity if either a work 
of art or life itself is to have any 
lasting meaning. Art is long and 
time is fleeting; education for the 
art of living is a lifetime affair; 
it must not stop with the sheepskin. 
It means re-creation for ourselves 
of the best of the past, which if we 
know not we remain always children, 
doomed to repeat forever without 
knowing it the mistakes of our fore- 
fathers. The pragmatic attitude is 
important too, but it is as American 
as the air we breathe, and we can 
trust environment to evoke it. The 
other thing, the sense of allegiance 
to a heritage, is rarer and harder to 
acquire, but all the more precious 
once it is won because it has cost us 
effort. With it, our lives are inte- 
grated, and we have a sense that we 
are not merely living, but living well. 

(Vol. XXIII, No. 8] 
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CONTINUATIONS 


Ends and Means in the 
Finance of Higher 
Education 


PROCTER THOMSON 
[Continued from page 433) 

Fourth, while the foregoing considera- 
tions argue for public support to be given 
to non-public colleges and universities, 
this solution itself creates formidable 
dificulties: The first of these is that 
subsidy carries with it the ever present 
possibility of coercion or at least of 
substantive modification of the free 
status of private universities. That this 
need not be the case is illustrated by the 
experience of Great Britain, which for 
some decades has operated a subsidy 
program under the University Grants 
Committee without the slightest taint 
of political or even administrative con- 
trol. The second is that the special 
problem of denominational colleges creates 
the same set of issues which has partially 
stalemated the inauguration of federal 
aid on the elementary-secondary level. 
The third is that government subsidies 
might well be accompanied by a gradual 
withering away of private philanthropy 
on the grounds that it is superfluous to 
supplement taxes with gifts. English 
experience offers an instructive parallel 
in this regard too. 


Despite these formidable obstacles, 
the attempt to work out a public- 
assistance program for non-public 
colleges and universities seems well 
worth making. On the procedural 
level one is tempted to advise against 
the creation of any new bureau, 
agency, or office to handle the initial 
disbursement of the university sub- 
sidy of the scholarship program for 
individual students. 

Once agreed on procedure, a crite- 
rion for distributing the money must 
be formulated which places minimum 
reliance on the administrative dis- 
cretion of the disbursing agency. 
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Unfortunately, the diversity of ex- 
penditure patterns amongst private 
institutions of higher education pre- 
cludes any simple formulas. A flat 
amount for each student, or for each 
university, a specified percentage of 
the total university budget, or a 
specified fraction of the amount that 
is now contributed by student fees— 
each of these possibilities would be 
unfair or create differential incidence 
of benefits between colleges. 

In sum then: The extension of both 
quality and coverage of higher educa- 
tion is an urgent task of our demo- 
cratic society. A portion of the 
subsidy should be given to private 
institutions of higher learning, but 
the political and administrative prob- 
lems of supporting non-public uni- 
versities are extremely complex. A 
prime task of educational statesman- 
ship for our generation is to face these 
problems and work out an equitable 


and feasible solution. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 8] 


On the Teaching of World 

Literature 

[Continued from page 444] 

at educational conventions. But when 
we ask an English teacher to teach a 
course designed to introduce under- 
graduates to the great ideas of the 
Western world (we usually slight the 
Orient) he is likely to complain of 
his hard lot—with some justification 
too, because it is a harder course to 
teach than the usual departmental 
offerings which can be transcribed 
from his graduate-school notes. 

Too many of our undergraduate 
courses in literature seem ~~ 
to prepare students for the Ph.D. 1 
English. (Perhaps that is one reason 
why we are losing so many of the 
more talented undergraduates to 
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Speech, Journalism, Drama—the more 
active, the more creative, depart- 
ments.) Too many Ph.D.’s in Eng- 
lish are themselves poorly prepared 
for guiding undergraduates toward 
responsible participation in world 
citizenship. The spectacle of big 
American Legionnaires guiding the 
thinking of little American Legion- 
naires does not inspire in me confi- 
dence for the future of our world. 

No theme seems to be more 
familiar or more favored in con- 
temporary humanistic pedagogy than 
the theme of teaching values instead 
of facts. I suggest that we go 
beyond affirmation of this principle; 
that we apply it in our courses, from 
which we might delete a clutter of 
factual detail—the sort of material 
we know most students happily forget 
after turning in their examination 
papers. I suggest that we devote 
more time to intensive study of a 
limited number of literary master- 
pieces, great books of different times 
and nations; that we direct our study 
toward the values—literary, social, 
aesthetic, and ethical—inherent in 
great books; that we study each 
book in relation to its cultural con- 
text, and all in relation to ourselves 
and to the universal humanity which 
they reveal. 


Fellowships for 
High-School Teachers 


[Continued from page 450] 

money on this when they would have 
improved themselves more through 
other kinds of experience—study in 
fields outside the major and minor, 
work with creative artists, and travel. 

There are difficulties in the way 
of recognizing these other forms of 
in-service training. Traditional in- 
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service training is carried on in, or 
under the control of, accredited higher 
institutions and evaluated through 
the course-credit system. Crude as 
they are, college accreditation and 
college credit do provide some assur- 
ance that the work done is intellec- 
tually and professionally respectable. 
Any plan for financial recognition of 
other types of training that did not 
include provisions for searching evalu- 
ation would open the door for all 
kinds of sharp practice. But any 
teacher who wins one of the fellow- 
ships offered by the National Com- 
mittee and carries out his program 
(which has been approved by his 
local committee and the National 
Committee) should certainly qualify 
for any salary increase provided by 
his school system for a year’s advanced 
preparation. 

The National Committee and its 
parent, the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, can provide fel- 
lowships for only a minute fraction 
of the teachers who ought to be 
carrying on new types of in-service 
training. Perhaps the present fellow- 
ship program will stimulate the evolu- 
tion of a broader concept of in-service 
training in the profession at large and 
the development of ways of evaluating 
and financially recognizing it. If it 
does this, the plan will render a still 
larger service to American education. 

There are other features of the 
fellowship plan that deserve comment 
but space does not permit. Enough 
has been said to show that, in the 
judgment of this writer, the fellowship 
plan is a major contribution to 
American education. We shall follow 
its operation with more than the 
usual interest; few recent educa- 
tional .developments have been as 
promising. R. H. E. 








